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Preface 

• 

This  package  is  a resource  for  teachers  wishing  to  explore  issues  related  to 
drinking  and  driving  with  their  students.  It  was  first  published  in  1982,  and 
teachers  have  found  it  to  be  well-organized  and  easily  used  with  lessons  that 
are  relevant  for  the  students.  In  1987  AADAC  (Alberta  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse  Commission)  revised  and  updated  the  text  to  reflect  any  changes  in 
legislation  and  related  information. 

It  is  designed  to  combine  factual  information  and  student-focused  edu- 
cation. The  information  presented  has  been  garnered  from  the  Canadian 
experience  and  has  been  selected  for  its  direct  connection  to  student  concerns 
and  experiences.  There  is  little  mention  of  the  chronic  excessive  use  of 
alcohol  as  very  few  adolescents  fit  into  this  category. 

The  decisions  students  make  regarding  drinking  and  driving  are  less 
likely  to  be  influenced  by  information  than  by  the  feelings  and  values  that 
motivate  their  decisions.  It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  more  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  student  interaction  than  on  information  giving. 

Adolescents  are  involved  in  a process  to  determine  ‘what  works’.  By 
providing  the  opportunity  for  students  to  try  out  various  ideas,  the  teacher  is 
providing  the  context  within  which  personal  and  social  development  can 
evolve.  Since  the  teacher  is  the  one  most  instrumental  in  creating  a rich  and 
valuable  learning  experience,  it  is  important  for  teachers  to  be  aware  of  their 
own  values  and  feelings  regarding  alcohol  and  drinking  and  driving  before 
discussing  these  issues  with  students.  A non-judgmental  approach  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  and  the  students  will  facilitate  the  participation  and  openness 
that  are  essential  elements  of  each  lesson. 
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To  The  Teacher 


Decision  Making 


Responsible 

Independence 


The  lessons  in  this  package  deal  with  three  main  themes:  decision  making, 
responsible  independence  and  information  about  drinking  and  driving. 

These  themes  are  briefly  described  below. 

Decisions  are  made  using  a variety  of  methods.  You  choose  a decision 
making  strategy  or  method  based  on  preference,  situation,  available  infor- 
mation and  personal  style  and  ability.  A chosen  decision  making  method  is 
not  necessarily  maintained  throughout.  There  is,  instead,  a continual  process 
of  evaluation  and  feedback  which  allows  the  decision  maker  to  access, 
maintain  or  change  methods.  The  ability  to  recognize  the  conditions  that 
affect  the  decision  making  process  and  to  plan  ‘escape  routes’  to  remedy  an 
inappropriate  or  carelessly  made  decision  is  very  important. 

Most  decision  making  methods  are  variations  of  the  following: 

• identify  need  for  a decision 

• gather  alternatives 

• generate  alternatives 

• determine  consequences 

• choose  most  appropriate  alternative 

Decision  making  regarding  the  use  of  alcohol  has  a direct  relationship  to 
the  social  situation  in  which  the  drug  is  offered.  How  adolescents  feel  about 
themselves,  social  skills  and  perceptions  of  how  others  see  them  will  interact 
to  influence  the  choices  they  make. 

Responsible  independence  requires  more  than  just  being  able  to  make  a 
responsible  decision.  It  requires  action.  Acting  on  decisions,  after  careful 
consideration  of  desirable  and  undesirable  outcomes  demonstrates 
responsible  independence. 

Responsible  independence  is  seen  as  having  four  parts: 

• Direction  and  Purpose 

Direction  and  purpose  are  the  basis  for  independent  action.  During 
adolescence  people  tend  to  question  and  restructure  their  assumptions 
about  what  is  truly  important  for  them.  However,  knowing  what 
central  values  tend  to  persist  for  you,  and  knowing  how  to  pause  and 
get  in  touch  with  values  at  a given  point,  even  if  they  are  mixed  up, 
helps  you  to  act  for  yourself.  With  some  sense  of  direction  and 
purpose,  individuals  can  deal  with  specific  situations  within  a context 
that  tells  them  what  is  important  to  them. 

Direction  and  purpose  has  two  main  aspects: 

— being  in  touch  with  what  you  really  want  in  major  life  areas 
(i.e.,  friends,  family,  personal  development,  school  and  career) 

— being  in  touch  with  what  makes  you  feel  significant  and  valuable 
in  a lasting  way. 


Information 


• Self  Confidence 

As  individuals  develop  their  abilities  to  function  independently  their 
self  confidence  must  also  develop.  Without  self  confidence  adolescents 
will  have  a restricted  view  of  what  they  can  do  and  how  well  they  can 
do  it.  They  may  also  be  more  prone  to  being  swayed  by  external 
factors  (i.e.,  peers,  expectations),  rather  than  acting  in  accord  with 
their  own  internal  decision  making.  Self  confidence  stands  as  the 
cornerstone  of  independent  thought  and  action. 

• Personal  Competence 

Personal  competence  very  simply  means  being  good  at  the  things  that 
are  necessary  for  successful  living.  As  adolescents  are  involved  in 
becoming  more  independent,  they  are  also  learning  new  skills  and 
improving  on  abilities  that  allow  for  successful  independent  action. 

You  may  wish  to  act  in  a mature,  independent  way  with  members  of 
the  opposite  sex,  but  if  you  do  not  have  the  necessary  social  skill,  you 
may  end  up  as  a lonely  failure. 

Personal  competence  involves  acquiring  ability  in  areas  like:  self- 
awareness,  gathering  information,  communicating,  socializing, 
problem  solving,  planning,  having  fun,  etc. 

• Control  in  Specific  Situations 

Specific  situations  requiring  choices,  and  consideration  of  desirable 
and  undesirable  outcomes,  are  the  opportunities  for  application  of  the 
adolescent’s  evolving  independence.  For  example,  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  to  drink,  or  how  much  to  drink  in  a specific  situation, 
may  open  up  the  possibility  of  very  different  outcomes  for  the 
individual.  They  may  let  someone  else  decide  and  take  control  (low 
independence).  They  may  decide  to  act  in  a certain  way,  but  they  may 
not  consider  the  effect  on  themselves  or  others  (independence  but  low 
responsibility).  Or,  they  may  consider  the  situation  carefully,  and  act  to 
deliberately  balance  desired  outcomes  and  avoidance  of  problems  for 
self  and  others  (high  independence,  high  responsibility). 

Exerting  responsible  independence  in  specific  situations  involves: 

— processing  information  about  yourself  and  the  situation 

— making  decisions  with  reference  to  the  positive  balance  of 
outcomes 

— acting  in  agreement  with  the  decision  you  have  made 


Awareness  about  the  personal  (self-esteem,  values,  competencies)  and  social 
(peer  pressures,  social  norms)  aspects  of  drug  use  are  of  great  value  in  a drug 
abuse  prevention  program.  Also  needed  is  information  about  the  properties 
of  the  drug(s).  Without  appropriate  information  even  the  most  responsible, 
most  competent  individual  is  left  to  the  mercy  of  chance.  Information  that  is 
accurate,  relevant,  and  places  emphasis  on  short-term  rather  than  on  long- 
term effects,  is  most  suited  to  adolescent  concerns. 
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Goals  and  Objectives 


Goal 

Themes 

Responsible 

Independence 

Decision  Making 


Information 


To  help  adolescents  make  responsible  decisions  regarding  drinking  and 

driving  and  riding  with  an  impaired  driver. 

Objectives: 

The  students  will  be  able  to: 

• describe  the  concept  of  responsible  independence 

• identify  driving  as  a form  of  independence 

• identify  how  decisions  regarding  drinking  and  driving  should  be  made 

• identify  the  information  needed  for  making  decisions  regarding  drinking 
and  driving  or  riding  with  a drinking  driver 

• identify  values  as  positive  internal  pressures  which  provide  direction  for 
making  decisions 

• demonstrate  the  ability  to  make  a responsible  decision  in  given  situations 
involving  riding  with  a drinking  driver 

• demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  concept  of  positive  balance  by 
selecting  appropriate  alternatives  in  certain  situations 

• list  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  body,  brain  and  emotions 

• identify  and  explain  factors  that  contribute  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the 
body 

• describe  how  effects  of  alcohol  could  contribute  to  accidents  by  impairing 
driving  skills 

• distinguish  between  drinking  and  maintaining  social  competence  and 
drinking  and  maintaining  driving  competence 

• have  knowledge  of  impaired  driving  offenses  and  consequences  of  driving 
while  impaired 


1 

* Adolescents  and  Alcohol 


A Resource  for  Teachers 


Trends  and 
Patterns  in 
Adolescent 
Drinking 


Alberta 


Since  the  mid- seventies,  the  public  has  shown  a marked  interest  in  teenage 
drinking,  and  this  interest  has  been  reflected  in  the  media  and  in  controversy 
over  such  issues  as  the  legal  drinking  age.  In  the  next  few  paragraphs,  we  will 
examine  what  has  been  learned  through  studies  that  attempt  to  describe  what 
is  happening  with  young  people  and  alcohol  in  North  America,  Canada 
and  Alberta. 


It  should  first  of  all  be  remembered  that  there  are  problems  in 
determining  trends  in  adolescent  drinking  because  there  are  only  a few 
studies  that  give  comparative  data  over  a number  of  years.  With  this  caution 
in  mind,  it  does  appear  that  more  junior  and  senior  high  school  students  are 
drinking  now  than  in  the  mid-1960s.  This  conclusion  comes  mainly  from 
studies  in  the  United  States  and  from  Canadian  federal  government  statistics 
that  show  that  currently  80%  to  90%  of  students  are  drinkers  by  the  time 
they  finish  high  school.  An  obvious  problem,  however,  is  determining  who 
drinks  (one  drink  in  two  years?  once  a month?).  We  get  a better  picture  of 
actual  drinking  behaviour  from  the  studies  discussed  below. 

One  other  significant  trend  from  Canadian  and  American  studies  relates 
to  the  frequency  of  drunkenness.  These  studies  suggest  that  the  experience  of 
getting  drunk  may  also  be  more  frequent  among  teenagers  today  than  it  was 
in  the  1960s. 

Information  about  adolescent  drinking  in  Alberta  is  scattered  in  many 
sources.  A major  source  is  a series  of  surveys  conducted  in  Calgary, 
Edmonton,  Red  Deer  and  Grande  Prairie  between  1981  and  1986  on 
adolescents  between  the  ages  of  12  and  17.  The  following  is  a summary  of 
the  main  findings  of  this  study: 
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• There  is  an  encouraging  trend  in  Alberta  of  significant  decline  in  teenage 
drinking  during  the  five  year  period,  1981  to  1986.  At  46%  in  1986,  the 
incidence  of  drinkers  (drank  3 or  more  times  in  their  lives  and  had  1 + 
drinks  in  previous  six  months)  in  Alberta  is  9%  lower  than  it  was  in  1981 
(55%). 

• The  average  age  that  adolescents  begin  drinking  has  increased  by 
approximately  four  months.  Among  teens  that  have  drank  in  the  past  but 
did  not  drink  in  the  six  months  prior  to  the  study,  the  delay  in  beginning 
to  drink  has  gone  up  one  year  from  1 1.3  to  12.3  years. 

These  findings  are  consistent  with  the  decline  in  prevalence  of 
drinkers  and  is  unique  to  Alberta. 

• 58%  of  teen  drinkers  had  their  first  drinking  experience  with  a parent 
present  and  36%  experienced  their  first  drinking  with  friends  without  a 
parent  present. 

• Among  drinkers,  70%  drink  with  parents  and  87%  drink  without  parents 
but  they  drink  less  frequently  and  in  smaller  amounts  with  their  parents 
than  with  friends. 

• In  examining  the  characteristics  of  selected  drinking  segments  among 
Alberta  teens,  the  following  groups  were  used: 

— those  who  have  never  had  a drink  (30%) 

— drinkers  - those  who  have  had  three  or  more  drinks  sometime  in  their 
life  and  one  or  more  during  the  previous  six  months  (46%) 

— ‘heavy’  drinkers  - (a  subset  of  drinkers)  those  who  have  had  30  or  more 
drinks  during  the  previous  six  months  (13%) 

While  the  results  cannot  be  applied  to  individuals,  when  compared  to  non- 
drinkers, there  was  a tendency  for  drinkers  to  be: 

— two  years  older  than  those  who  have  never  had  any  drinks 

— less  likely  to  get  A’s  in  school 

— more  likely  to  come  from  single  parent  families 

— more  likely  to  work  20+  hours  per  week  and  have  more  spending 
money 

— more  likely  to  see  themselves  as  popular 

— ‘heavy’  drinkers  show  the  above  tendencies  to  an  even  greater  extent 
than  drinkers  as  a whole  and  tend  to  come  from  families  with  either 
high  or  low  incomes. 

Males  and  females  are  equally  represented  in  each  of  the  drinking 
segments. 

• The  rate  of  alcohol  use  increases  with  age.  The  approximate  percentages 
of  users  is  fairly  constant  with  about  40%  of  those  aged  12  having  used 
alcohol,  and  the  rate  gradually  increasing  to  include  about  85%  of  those 
aged  17. 

A comment  on  drugs  other  than  alcohol  may  provide  perspective.  Marijuana 
ranks  a distant  second  to  alcohol  in  adolescent  usage,  but  its  use  is  by  far  the 
most  prevalent  of  the  illicit  drugs.  The  rate  of  marijuana  use  had  climbed 
steadily  to  a 30%  use  rate  in  the  late  1970s  but  has  been  declining  in  the 
1980s  to  13%  in  the  1986  survey.  The  use  of  other  illicit  drugs  tends  to  be 
subject  to  fads,  and  while  a variety  of  other  illicit  drugs  are  available,  the 
rates  of  use  remain  much  lower  than  for  marijuana. 


The  Larger 
Picture 


Important 

Adolescent 

Attitudes 


The  attitudes  of  society  toward  child  and  adolescent  experimentation  with 
drugs  and  alcohol  have  been  changing  dramatically.  From  the  early  1960s 
on,  experimenting  with  drugs  and  alcohol  came  to  be  considered  a rite  of 
passage  to  adulthood.  It  was  considered  to  be  part  of  the  rebelliousness  that 
youngsters  were  expected  to  display.  A lot  of  adults  didn’t  condone  that,  but 
they  accepted  it.  The  media  made  it  commonplace  wisdom,  and  experi- 
mentation with  drugs  and  alcohol  became  the  norm  of  society. 

Trends  in  adolescent  drinking  are  part  of  a larger  picture  of  alcohol  use 
in  the  population  as  a whole.  The  national  consumption  of  alcohol  rose 
steadily  during  the  1960s  and  70s.  Currently  one  in  10  Canadian  adult 
drinkers  has  an  alcohol-related  disability  characterized  by  impairment  in 
physical,  mental  or  social  function.  It  is  estimated  that  one  in  20  adult 
drinkers  is  alcohol  addicted. 


How  do  young  people  think  about  drinking  and  related  issues  such  as  reasons 
for  drinking  and  the  role  of  parents?  Two  studies  about  adolescent  drinking 
in  Alberta  have  provided  insights  concerning  the  attitudes  and  behaviour  of 
adolescents  with  regard  to  alcohol.  The  first  is  a research  study  done  in  1980 
and  the  results  were  used  to  develop  a strategy  for  AADAC  to  promote 
responsible  attitudes  and  behaviour  with  respect  to  drinking  among  the 
young.  The  second  study,  reported  in  1987,  updates  the  findings.  The  main 
findings  are  as  follows: 

• Alcohol  is  easily  accessible  for  all  teens.  Beer  is  the  preferred  beverage  for 
boys,  while  coolers  are  popular  with  girls.  By  grade  nine,  alcohol  is 
considered  a normal  part  of  teen  life,  particularly  on  weekends. 

• Teens  have  a number  of  reasons  for  drinking:  peer  acceptance,  boredom, 
rebellion/revenge,  challenge/excuses,  increased  self-confidence, 
individuality/social  status,  depression/relaxation,  to  be  more  ‘adult-like’, 
celebration,  the  taste  and  curiosity. 

• Adolescents  are  caught  in  a battle  between  ‘acting  their  age’  and  ‘trying 
to  be  adult’.  Alcohol  is  seen  as  breaking  away  from  parental  restrictions 
and  being  more  ‘adult-like’  at  the  same  time.  They  receive  conflicting 
messages  as  they  grow  up  concerning  what  is  acceptable  behaviour. 
Adolescents  often  perceive  a double  standard  in  their  parents’  reaction  to 
drinking.  Drinking  is  condoned  in  some  settings  (e.g.  weddings),  but 
restricted  in  other  settings  (e.g.  parties  without  supervision). 
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Adolescents  who  drink  appear  to  develop  their  norms  for  alcohol  use  by 
progressing  through  three  stages.  The  norms  for  alcohol  use  seem  to  be 
determined  by  the  stage  of  alcohol  use  they  are  at. 

In  Stage  One,  there  is  curiosity  and  experimentation.  Often  this 
involves  special  family  occasions  such  as  Christmas,  and  learning  what  is 
acceptable  in  those  situations.  It  also  involves  learning  your  limit  in 
situations  without  parents  and  having  experience  with  getting  drunk. 
Drinking  tends  to  be  infrequent  but  with  substantial  amounts  consumed 
when  drinking  does  occur.  In  this  first  stage,  drinking  is  a challenge. 

In  Stage  Two  drinking  is  in  itself  less  of  a challenge,  but  now  the 
challenge  comes  from  where  you  drink.  By  this  stage  more  young  people 
drink,  and  opportunities  for  drinking  are  better  known,  but  may  be 
deliberately  exceeded  to  facilitate  having  a good  time. 

By  Stage  Three  adolescents  are  near  or  at  the  legal  drinking  age.  The 
challenge  is  much  less  important,  and  their  concepts  of  how  to  drink  are 
more  firmly  established.  Drinking  is  very  important  in  setting  up  social 
contacts. 

The  drinking  norms  for  girls  and  guys  seem  to  be  converging  with  more 
and  more  girls  exhibiting  freer  and  more  assertive  drinking  practices. 

Although  teens  see  drinking  as  a personal  thing,  they  are  often  assertive 
in  stopping  friends  or  peers  from  drinking  and  driving.  Many  see  drinking 
and  driving  as  a major  taboo. 

Many  adolescents  have  no  specific  person  as  a role  model.  Specific 
qualities  possessed  by  people  are,  however,  admired.  These  include 
independence  (financial  and  freedom),  control,  social/communication 
skills,  unique/individuality,  physical  appearance,  caring/supportive, 
intelligence  and  a sense  of  humour. 

Parents  and  friends  serve  as  both  positive  and  negative  role  models  for 
adolescent  drinking.  Adolescents  are  aware  of  discrepancies  between 
what  parents  say  about  alcohol  and  what  they  do  with  alcohol. 

Adolescents  feel  the  best  way  to  moderate  alcohol  use  is  to  reveal  the 
effects,  treat  adolescents  honestly,  set  a responsible  mood  and  take  away 
the  challenge. 


Psychoactive  Drugs  and 
Their  Effects  on  the 
Body  and  Driving 

Although  alcohol  is  the  focus  of  our  discussions  in  this  manual, 
other  drugs  are  also  widely  used  and  should  be  considered  when 
driving  or  operating  any  kind  of  complicated  machinery. 

When  one  drug  is  taken  or  used  along  with  another  drug,  the 
effects  can  be  highly  unpredictable.  Alcohol  and  tranquilizers  taken 
at  the  same  time  have  an  effect  that  is  greater  than  either  drug 
would  have  taken  alone.  What  happens  when  a depressant  drug  is 
taken  with  a stimulant  drug  or  hallucinogen  is  difficult  to  say.  Each 
person’s  body  reacts  in  a different  way  to  different  drugs.  However, 
any  person  who  drives  when  affected  by  a drug  is  putting  him/ 
herself  and  others  at  risk. 

Briefly  outlined  below  is  some  information  about  various 
categories  of  psychoactive  drugs  and  their  expected  effects  on  the 
body,  particularly  with  regard  to  driving. 


Depressants  Alcohol,  narcotics,  barbiturates,  sedative-hypnotics,  tranquilizers 
(Downers)  and  inhalants  are  all  central  nervous  system  (CNS)  depressants. 

Thus,  they  slow  down  one’s  breathing  rate,  heart  rate  and  brain 
activity.  How  fast  this  happens  depends  on  the  specific  drug,  the 
quantity  taken  and  the  health  of  the  individual.  Depressant  drugs 
have  a high  probability  of  affecting  driving  ability  because  they 
slow  down  one’s  reflexes  and  ability  to  make  quick  decisions. 


Inhalants  Inhalants  are  chemicals  which  have  a psychoactive  effect  when 

their  vapors  are  inhaled.  Inhalants  fall  into  three  main  categories: 
solvents,  aerosols  and  anesthetics.  While  the  anesthetics  have 
medical  uses  during  surgery  and  dental  work,  the  other  chemicals 
have  no  medical  use  and  can  be  extremely  hazardous  to  use.  As 
with  other  central  nervous  system  depressants,  inhalants  impair 
one’s  vision  and  judgment  and  also  reduce  muscle  and  reflex 
control.  Dangers  to  users  include:  loss  of  consciousness  and 
suffocation  (if  a plastic  bag  is  being  used)  and  liver  and  other  body 
organ  damage.  The  ability  to  drive  safely  is  greatly  impaired  by 
inhalants. 


Stimulants 

(Uppers) 


Marijuana 

(Cannabis) 


Hallucinogens 

(Psychedelics) 


Over  the 
Counter  Drugs 


Amphetamines,  cocaine  and  caffeine  are  all  central  nervous  system 
stimulants.  Stimulants  heighten  one’s  activity  level  but  they  do  not 
necessarily  improve  performance.  The  sense  of  alertness  is  far 
outweighed  by  the  driver’s  tendency  to  overreact  to  a situation  or  to 
take  unnecessary  risks.  Stimulants  mask  physical  tiredness,  so  users 
tend  to  feel  awake  and  alert  while  their  actual  driving  performance 
deteriorates.  Thus,  they  may  be  more  alert  and  less  able  to  drive 
safely.  Stimulants  will  not  sober  up  a drunk  or  improve  his  or  her 
driving  skills. 


Marijuana  is  a psychoactive  drug  which  comes  from  the  Indian 
hemp  plant.  It  is  not  classified  as  a stimulant  or  depressant  because 
it  has  varied  effects  on  the  body.  It  acts  as  a mild  stimulant  on  the 
central  nervous  system  but  it  also  alters  perceptions.  Using 
marijuana  negatively  affects  driving  ability  in  several  ways.  Motor 
skills  and  reaction  times  are  reduced,  ability  to  see  is  impaired, 
short-term  memory  is  impaired  and  the  person  is  more  likely  to  get 
distracted  and  forget  to  attend  to  driving. 


Hallucinogens  include  natural  and  synthetic  drugs  which  produce 
changes  in  perception  and  thinking.  Hallucinogens  have  no  medical 
use.  They  include  LSD,  mescaline,  peyote,  psilocybin  and  MDA. 

Most  hallucinogens  are  taken  for  their  psychological  effects. 
These  include  a distortion  of  reality,  visual  illusions  and  a change  in 
the  way  users  perceive  time,  colour,  space  and  sound.  Driving 
perception,  judgment  and  coordination  skills  can  be  dangerously 
affected  by  these  drugs. 


Over  the  counter  drugs  are  those  available,  without  prescription, 
from  pharmacies  and  other  stores.  Those  used  for  colds,  allergies 
and  sleeplessness  often  contain  drugs  which  produce  drowsiness 
and  slowed  reaction  time.  The  information  on  the  label  and 
package  should  be  checked  and  your  pharmacist  should  be 
consulted  before  driving  while  using  over  the  counter  drugs. 

Any  drug  that  an  individual  takes  might  affect  his  or  her 
driving  ability. 
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Before  the  Unit 


Pacing  the 
Lessons 

If  you  have: 

80  minute  class 
periods 

If  you  have: 

40  minute  class 
periods 

If  you  have: 

60  to  70  minute 
class  periods 

If  you  have  more 
class  periods 
available  for  this 
unit  than  the  kit 
provides  for: 


If  you  have  fewer 
class  periods 
available  for  this 
unit  than  the  kit 
provides  for: 


Materials 
For  Lesson  2 

For  Lesson  6 

(final  lesson) 

The 

Anticipatory 

Set 


The  kit  has  been  designed  for  80  minute  class  periods,  but  it  is 
adaptable  to  a variety  of  instructional  time  allotments. 


• You  will  require  6 class  periods 

• In  each  period  you  will  cover  3 blocks  (one  complete  lesson) 


• You  will  require  1 2 class  periods 

• In  each  period  you  will  cover  one  half  block  (one  half  lesson) 
Note:  In  Lesson  Two,  you  will  need  to  show  the  film  first. 

• You  will  require  9 class  periods 

• In  each  period  you  will  cover  2 blocks 


• You  may  wish  to  use  the  Creative  Alternatives  for  instruction,  or 
the  section  for  Further  Exploration  after  instruction. 

• You  may  wish  to  spend  extra  periods  on  decision  making  or  role 
playing  activities,  using  the  forms  provided  for  pupils  to  generate 
their  own  scenarios. 

• You  may  wish  to  use  the  suggestions  for  culmination  activities 
provided  in  ‘After  the  Unit’. 

• Block  two  in  lessons  1,  3 and  4 together  with  all  of  lesson  5 
combine  to  make  a 160  minute  mini-course 

or 

• Use  the  summary  sheets  at  the  beginning  of  each  lesson  to 
provide  the  information  necessary  to  choose  material  according 
to  your  available  time  and  individual  needs. 


• Copy  of  an  informational  film  about  alcohol.  Recommended 
are:  Alcohol  You,  DWI  Decision,  Drink  Drive  Rationalize.  Your 
AADAC  office  may  recommend  another  film. 


• Copy  of  the  film  Hot  Wheels,  available  for  loan  on  video  tape 
from  your  AADAC  office. 

Each  lesson  begins  with  directions  for  providing  an  ‘anticipatory 
set’  for  the  lesson.  The  anticipatory  set  uses  the  transparency  for  the 
decision  making  model  (Transparency  3)  and  a question  or  two  for 
the  students  as  preparation  for  class  discussions.  The  transparency 
and  question  should  be  on  view  as  the  class  comes  into  the  room. 


Using  the  Lesson  Plans 


Using  the  Decision  Making  Model 


ALTERNATIVES 


The  arrows  will  be  filled  in  as  the  lessons  progress  (see  below) 


A model  is  used  to  facilitate  a systematic  approach  to  decision 
making.  As  the  lessons  progress,  you  will  be  brainstorming  with  the 
class  to  fill  in  the  transparency 


For  example: 

Lesson  1 , Block  Two 

• determines  the  information  students  need  in  order  to  make 
decisions  about  drinking  and  driving. 


Lesson  3,  Block  One 

• utilizes  a brainstorming  session  to  determine  pressures  that 
describe  internal  and  external  influences  on  decisions  about 
drinking  and  driving. 


Lesson  2 

• provides  an  opportunity  to  generate  alternatives  and 
consequences. 

Lesson  6 

• provides  an  opportunity  for  the  students  to  assign  weights  to 
their  + - consequences,  to  find  the  alternative  with  the  highest  + 
balance  and  describe  a personal  action  plan  with  ‘escape  routes’ 
(in  case  something  goes  wrong). 
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Pre-Test 

Post-Test 


The  Question 
Bank 


Teaching 

Techniques 


You  may  wish  to  administer  the  pre-test  post-test  “Self- Test  on 
Drinking  and  Driving  for  Teenagers”.  See  Appendix. 

This  requires  approximately  10  minutes.  It  may  be  completed 
at  home. 

The  test  may  be  used  again  at  the  end  of  the  unit  to  indicate 
any  changes  in  attitude. 


Questions  that  arise  outside  of  class  time,  or  that  students  are  not 
comfortable  asking  in  class  can  be  placed  in  a question  bank.  As 
questions  in  the  bank  are  answered  (in  class,  through  your  own 
research,  or  through  assignments  to  pupils),  the  answer  should  be 
filled  in  on  the  card.  A source  should  be  cited  if  possible.  You  may 
want  to  begin  the  unit  with  brainstorming  to  begin  this  question 
bank.  Limit  it  to  six  questions  or  so  at  first. 

An  ordinary  index  card  is  suitable  for  this  use.  Example: 


Quezon  ; Con you  peficxlVy 

o,y\  wnf &\ceck  dr \\f ir\§  cf^nce  oS>  ^ ovk  Own 
frar  on  £$ence.?  Lit^dcx. 

(KvvTue*- i vJt’ll  be  kokim  o\\  4W 

M'T.L^K.xrx 


Once  the  answer  has  been  filled  in,  the  card  should  be  moved  out 
of  the  question  bank  to  another  spot  on  the  display. 


There  is  no  ‘best  way’  to  teach  this  type  of  program.  Different 
teaching  methods  are  suited  to  individual  teachers  and  their 
students.  There  are,  however,  several  methods  that  are  suitable  for 
enhancing  student  participation  in  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
feelings,  as  well  as  providing  an  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
skills  such  as  decision  making  and  communication.  Following  are 
three  such  methods  used  in  this  package. 

• Discussion:  Discussion  allows  for  the  exploration  of  issues  by 
sharing  opinions,  feelings  and  information.  It  provides  time  for 
students  to  assimilate  new  information  with  what  they  already 
know.  This  technique  is  best  if  structured  enough  to  facilitate 
equal  opportunity  to  participate  but  not  so  structured  as  to 
hinder  the  development  and  movement  of  the  topics  toward 
issues  that  are  relevant  to  the  group.  Often  the  best  question  a 
teacher  can  ask  is  “why”. 


Simulation:  Simulations  are  intended  to  get  students  to  interact 
with  each  other  in  life-like  alcohol-related  situations  that  they 
are  likely  to  encounter.  Role  play  and  open  ended  stories  are 
two  simulation  techniques  whereby  the  students  can  address  the 
problems,  ramifications  and  solutions  openly  among  themselves. 

To  gain  maximum  student  participation,  role  playing  is 
recommended  as  the  superior  simulation  technique.  If 
approached  in  a positive,  non-threatening  way,  accompanied  by 
the  instructor’s  participation,  role  playing  usually  gains  greater 
and  faster  acceptance. 

— Role  Playing:  Role  playing  allows  students  to  practice,  to 
experiment,  to  express  feelings,  and  to  interact  with  peers  as 
they  ‘try  on’  roles  that  are  relevant  to  their  own  experiences 
and  the  experiences  of  their  friends. 

Role  playing  is  useful  in  bridging  the  gap  between 
‘making’  decisions  and  ‘acting’  on  decisions.  Decisions  are 
reinforced  by: 

a)  imagining  ourselves  performing  the  behaviour  (preparing 
for  role  play) 

b)  practicing  the  behaviour  (role  playing) 

c)  watching  others  demonstrate  the  behaviour  (modelling) 

*Tips  for  role  playing  are  included  in  the  lessons. 

— Examining  “critical  incidents”  in  open  ended  stories:  Reading 
and  reacting  to  open  ended  stories  is  another  way  to  simulate 
alcohol-related  situations.  It  is  particularly  useful  when  role 
playing  is  not  working  well.  It  serves  the  same  purpose  as 
role  play. 

Content  and  structure  of  the  open  ended  simulations 
found  in  this  package  may  be  altered  to  be  more  appropriate 
for  local  circumstances. 

Brainstorming:  Brainstorming  is  a technique  used  to  generate 
ideas.  In  order  for  brainstorming  to  be  successful  it  is  important 
to: 


— be  non-judgmental  during  brainstorming  sessions 

— set  a time  limit  and  stick  to  it 

— work  for  quantity,  not  quality 

— write  down  every  idea  - the  time  for  selection  is  after,  not 
during,  sessions 

— encourage  ‘triggering’  or  one  idea  prompting  another 


WESSON 


After  the  Unit 


• 

Following  are  suggestions  for  culmination  activities  that  will 
help  to: 

• promote  a sense  of  involvement  in  alcohol  issues 

• provide  stimulus  and  direction  for  additional  reading 

Debate 

Below  are  some  resolutions  suitable  for  debate: 

Resolved:  The  legal  drinking  age  should  be  returned  to  age  2 1 to 
combat  highway  deaths  (it  was  lowered  from  21  to  18  in  Canadian 
provinces  in  the  early  1970s).  AADAC  offices  have  a collection  of 
research  studies  called  Alcohol,  Youth  and  Driving  which  is  an 
excellent  source  of  material  on  this  subject  for  advanced  students. 

In  the  United  States,  Congress  passed  a law  that  would 
withhold  a portion  of  highway  aid  money  from  any  state  that  failed 
to  adopt  the  minimum  drinking  age  of  21  by  October  1,  1986. 
Forty-three  of  fifty-one  states  met  the  deadline.  In  Canada  the 
minimum  drinking  age  is  18  in  four  provinces  and  19  in  the 
remainder. 

m 

Resolved:  The  maximum  penalties  should  be  invoked  against 
impaired  drivers. 

Resolved:  People  who  sell  or  serve  liquor  to  drivers  who  are  later 
charged  with  impairment  should  have  a charge  brought  against 
them  also.  (There  is  a provision  for  this  in  Swedish  law.)  OR  your 
class  may  wish  to  create  its  own  resolution. 

Post-Test 

Whether  or  not  your  students  took  the  pre-test,  the  post-test  and  a 
discussion  of  answers  can  help  to  give  students  a chance  to  express 
their  opinions  and  assess  any  changes  that  have  taken  place  as  a 
result  of  studying  the  unit. 

Surveys 
and  Polls 

Your  students  may  wish  to  survey  the  school  and/or  community 
about  a drinking  and  driving  issue  of  their  choice.  An  interesting 
one  is  to  explore  the  contrast  between  what  people  say  about 
drinking  and  driving  and  what  they  actually  do,  by  asking  questions 
such  as:  Do  you  think  people  should  drink  and  drive?  How  much 
can  people  safely  drink  and  drive?  Do  you  exceed  this  amount? 
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Block  One 


Responsible  Independence 


Summary 

• Explores  the  concepts  of  independence  and  responsibility. 

Materials 

• Transparencies  1,  2 


Block  Two 


Alcohol  Information 


C20CM 


Summary 

• Provides  information  about  alcohol  as  a drug. 

Materials 

• Transparencies  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12 

• Class  lots  of: 

— Student  Fact  Sheets  to  accompany  Transparencies  8 and  9, 
Student  copies  of  Transparency  5 

— Student  Activity  1 

— Summary  of  Alcohol  Facts 


Block  Three 


Diminishing  Alternatives 


Summary 

• Explores  the  model  for  decision  making  and  introduces  the 
concept  of  diminishing  alternatives. 

Materials 

• Transparency  3 

• Class  lot  of: 

— Student  Activity  2 


Block  One 


Responsible  Independence 


Objectives 


Students  will  be  able  to: 

• describe  the  concept  of  responsible  independence 

• identify  experience  and  evaluation  as  important  elements  in 
making  and  improving  decisions 

• identify  driving  as  a form  of  independence 


Additional  Content  This  column  is  included  in  each  lesson  to  provide  background 

for  Teacher  information  for  the  teachers. 

The  suggestions  in  the  section  “Before  and  After  the  Unit” 
include  using  a Question  Bank  to  deal  with  the  many  questions  that 
students  are  sure  to  have  while  studying  each  unit.  Remember  also 
that  your  AADAC  office  has  materials  and  personnel  who  can  help 
you  and  your  students. 

Note:  Since  goal- setting  is  crucial  to  the  program,  this  block  is 
more  detailed  than  most  will  be. 


Adolescence  is  a time  when  independence  and  independence 
seeking  become  very  important. 

As  the  adolescent  makes  the  transition  from  dependence  to 
independence,  he/she  experiments  with  possibilities.  This  process  of 
experimentation  is  important  to  the  development  of  the  individual.  ^ 
It  involves  basically  the  selection,  implementation  and  evaluation  of  w 
a series  of  decisions. 

Independence  involves  the  concept  of  self-care  and  self- 
control. 

Responsibility  involves  the  consideration  of  outcomes  of 
independent  actions,  for  self  and  for  others. 

Exerting  responsible  independence  in  specific  situations 
involves: 

• processing  information  about  yourself  and  the  situation 

• making  decisions  with  reference  to  the  positive  balance  of 
outcomes 

• acting  in  agreement  with  the  decision  you  have  made 

*See  page  5 for  further  explanation  of  “Responsible  Independence.” 
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Lesson  Plan 


Block  One:  Explores  the  concepts  of  independence 
and  responsibility. 


Student  Activity 


Teacher  Activity 
Anticipatory  Set 
Transparency  1: 


Establishing  a mental  set 
for  the  lesson 


Examining  plans  for  the 
future 


Two  student  recorders  list 
responses  from  remainder 
of  class  on  blackboard 


Defining  independence 


Decision  Circle  on  overhead  (as  class  comes  in).  Questions  on 
overhead  or  on  blackboard:  Can  you  see  how  this  sequence  applies 
to  decision  making?  What  plans  or  decisions  have  you  made  for 
your  future. 

Establish  the  relationship  of  independence  to  specific  personal 
goals. 

• Refer  to  questions  in  Anticipatory  Set 

— What  things  do  you  want  to  achieve? 

— What’s  important  to  you? 

• Have  two  recorders  as  in  the  student  activity.  Teachers  should 
summarize  responses  so  they  can  be  recorded  easily. 

• Discuss  how  some  of  these  responses  are  related  to  seeking 
independence. 

• What  is  independence?  Discuss  how  you  can  recognize 
independence. 


Analyzing  personal  behaviour 
to  determine  effects  on 
reaching  goals 


Finding  similarities 


Defining  responsibility 


Examine  how  individual  behaviours  can  affect  one’s  ability  to  be 
independent. 

• Ask  students  to  brainstorm  for  answers  to  the  following  question 

(relate  to  goals  students  listed  on  the  blackboard). 

— What  events  and  behaviours  make  it  more  likely  that  goals 
listed  will  be  achieved?  Examples  include:  planning  ahead, 
learning  new  skills,  gathering  information  and  reflecting  on 
past  experiences. 

• Identify  possible  elements  that  unify  the  selected  responses. 

— Ask  the  class  to  suggest  a definition  for  responsibilty. 

— Refer  to  the  events  and  behaviours  selected  from  the 
brainstormed  list. 

— How  do  they  relate  to  responsibility? 

— How  do  factors  like  social  pressure,  lack  of  self-confidence, 
and  lack  of  competence  make  it  difficult  to  act  responsibly 
even  when  care  is  taken  to  do  so? 
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Defining  responsible 
independence 


Examining  own  methods 
of  decision  making 


Relating  decision  making  to 
responsible  independence 
and  driving 


Consolidate  the  concept  of  responsible  independence. 

• Combine  the  concepts  of  responsibility  and  independence  to 
develop  a definition  for  responsible  independence. 

Relate  responsible  independence  to  decision  making  and  driving. 

• Show  Transparency  1: 

Decision  Circle 

— How  does  this  model  relate  to  decisions  you  make?  How 
does  the  way  you  make  decisions  differ  from  this  model? 

• Show  Transparency  2: 


Responsible  Independence 

— How  could  the  Decision  Circle  be  connected  to  responsible 
independence? 

— How  can  we  connect  the  decision  circle  and  responsible 
independence  with  drinking  and  driving  decisions?  (Driving 
is  a form  of  independence  that  can  be  maintained  by  making 
responsible  decisions.) 


• Key  points  are: 

— Responsible  independence  involves  being  able  to  care  for 
yourself  and  considering  consequences  of  your  actions  to  self 
and  others. 

— The  way  you  make  and  act  on  decisions  reflects  how 
independent  you  are. 
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Block  Two 


Alcohol  Information 


Objectives 


Additional  Content 
for  Teacher 


Students  will  be  able  to: 

• identify  the  information  needed  for  making  decisions  regarding 
drinking  and  driving  or  riding  with  a drinking  driver 

• explain  that  the  liver  is  the  organ  that  eliminates  alcohol  from 
the  body,  and  that  it  does  so  at  a fixed  rate  for  each  person 

• list  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  brain: 

— ability  to  make  judgments 

— speed  of  judgments 

— caution 

— ability  to  reason 

— speed  of  reasoning 

— memory 

— alertness 

• list  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  body: 

— muscles  relaxed,  not  ready  for  action 

— eyes  slow  to  get  a clear  picture  under  changing  conditions 

— slow  in  scanning  and  scans  less 

— peripheral  vision  affected 

— senses  not  as  sensitive 

• list  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  emotions: 

— increased  confidence  (lowering  of  inhibitions) 

— reduced  patience  (lowering  of  inhibitions) 

— tendency  of  mood  fluctuations 

• identify  amounts  of  alcohol  that  are  equivalent  in  alcohol 
content 

• identify  factors  that  contribute  to  alcohol  affecting  individuals 
differently 

There  is  often  confusion  surrounding  the  perception  we  have  of  the 
term  drug.  For  example,  few  people  consider  alcohol  to  be  a drug. 
Here  are  some  definitions  which  may  be  of  assistance  in  clarifying 
this  issue  for  you  and  your  students. 

A drug  is  any  chemical  which  produces  some  change  in  a 
person’s  mental  and/or  physical  state. 

A drug  is  a chemical,  which,  when  taken  in  even  small  amounts 
may: 

• affect  a person’s  activity  level,  consciousness  or  coordination 

• alter  the  pattern  of  incoming  sensations  (from  the  senses  of 
sight,  hearing,  touch,  smell  and  taste) 

• distort  or  change  a person’s  ability  to  sort  out  information  from 
the  senses 

• change  a person’s  mood  or  emotions 

• produce  change  in  the  body 


Alcohol  does  all  of  these. 


Lesson  Plan 


Block  Two:  Provides  information  about  alcohol 
as  a drug. 


Student  Activity 

Relating  information 
gathering  to  decision  making 


Surveying  own  needs  to  see 
what  information  is  wanted 


Teacher  Activity 

Establish  the  need  for  information 

• Show  Transparency  3: 


Decision  Model 

• Discuss  some  advantages  of  using  a model  to  organize  input: 

— allows  you  to  organize  information 

— allows  you  to  break  decisions  into  parts  and  consider  one 
area  at  a time 

• Review  this  unit’s  purpose  of  improving  decision  making  skills, 

especially  as  they  relate  to  the  subject  of  drinking  and  driving. 

• Refer  to  the  information  segment  on  the  transparency.  Discuss: 

— Why  information  is  needed? 

— What  information  will  you  need  to  make  decisions  about 
drinking  and  driving?  (List  in  information  segment  of  model 
on  transparency,  i.e.  alcohol,  law,  BAC,  statistics,  etc.) 

— What  are  some  main  sources  of  information  related  to 
drinking  and  driving? 

— How  will  you  determine  what  information  is  reliable? 


Explore  information  about  alcohol  by:  a)  drawing  out  from  students 
what  they  know  about  each  topic  before  showing  the  transparency; 
b)  showing  and  discussing  the  transparency. 


• Transparency  4: 


il0SGr~™ 


What  is  Alcohol?  (additional  content  provides  a definition  for  ‘drug’ 
that  is  more  comprehensive  than  the  one  on  the  transparency) 
Alcohol  is  also  an  anesthetic,  but  not  a useful  one  as  the  dose 
required  is  close  to  the  lethal  dose. 
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TjESSCK 


Applying  knowledge  of  brain 
function  to  understand 
effects  of  alcohol 


2 


• Transparency  5: 


The  Alcohol  Chain  (distribute  Student  copy  of  Transparency  5) 
— describes  how  alcohol  is  used  in  the  body 

• Transparency  6: 


WHEFE  HCaa  HAS; THE  GREATEST  EFFECT' 


RDCRER  AND  SLCWER  "MEMORV  •DECISIONS 
•SEU-CENTWL 


Where  Does  Alcohol  Have  Its  Greatest  Effect? 

• Numbers  show: 

— order  of  sophistication  of  brain  functions  (alcohol’s  effects 
seem  to  be  more  obvious  in  the  sophisticated  functions) 

• Discuss  what  the  signs  of  impairment  could  be  as  each  part  is 
affected. 

• Transparency  7: 
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How  Does  Alcohol  Affect  Vision? 

• Here  are  some  important  aspects  of  vision  that  may  be  affected 
by  alcohol: 

1 . Have  students  move  their  hands  slowly  out  from  behind  their 
heads  to  determine  amount  of  peripheral  vision  they  have. 
Alcohol  reduces  this. 

2.  Divide  in  pairs.  One  partner  looks  at  a bright  light  (perhaps 
up  at  overhead  lights)  then  at  another  object  that  is  relatively 
dark.  Other  partner  tries  to  discern  the  pupils  getting  larger 
as  they  recover  from  the  bright  light.  Alcohol  relaxes  the 
muscles  controlling  the  lens  and  increases  this  time  for  glare 
recovery. 
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3.  Still  in  partners,  one  partner  observes  the  other  as  he/she 
looks  at  something.  Notice  how  the  eye  scans.  Alcohol 
decreases  both  the  speed  and  number  of  scans. 

• Explore  the  ‘possible’  implication  of  each  of  these  effects  for 
driving  skills. 

— What  factors  are  involved  in  determining  the  ‘actual’  effect 
on  driving  skills?  (physical  condition,  driving  ability, 
tolerance,  dose,  fatigue,  etc.) 


• Transparency  8: 


How  Does  Alcohol  Affect  Human  Emotions?  (distribute  Student 
Fact  Sheet  to  Accompany  Transparencies  8 and  9) 

— Some  evidence  suggests  that  aspects  of  our  emotional 
reactions  to  alcohol  are  affected  by  our  expectations  (i.e.  at 
New  Year’s  we  expect  to  have  fun  after  consuming  alcohol, 
after  a dinner  party  we  expect  to  relax,  etc.  This  is  related  to 
the  aspect  of  ‘setting’  in  the  next  transparency.) 


• Transparency  9: 
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Does  Alcohol  Affect  Everyone  the  Same  Way?  (refer  to  Student 
Fact  Sheet  to  accompany  Transparency  9) 
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Integrating  information 
about  alcohol 


• Transparency  10: 
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Alcohol  and  Other  Drugs 

Note:  Interaction  effects  which  we  are  concerned  about  for  driving 
include:  increased  depressant  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  body,  plus 
dizziness,  nausea,  confusion. 

• Transparency  11: 


How  Does  Alcohol  Affect  the  Body? 


• Transparency  12: 
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What  Are  Equivalent  Amounts  of  Alcohol? 
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Creative  Alternatives 

• After  determining  what  information  they  will  need  in  order  to 
make  responsible  decisions  regarding  drinking  and  driving,  have 
students  gather  the  information  themselves.  This  could  be  done 
by: 

— library  research 

— compiling  information  gathered  from  interviews  with  police, 
doctors,  A AD  AC,  etc. 

— surveying  ‘drinkers’  and  identifying  similarities  and 
differences 

Suggested  Topics: 

— attitudes  toward  drinking  and  driving 

— reasons  for  drinking 

— drinking  and  driving,  etc. 


Applying  information  about 
the  effect  of  alcohol  to  assess 
a party  situation 


Further  Exploration 

• Allow  students  practice  in  applying  acquired  information. 

• Distribute  Student  Activity  1 : 


Alcohol  at  Work  and  Summary  of  Alcohol  Facts 

Have  pupils  complete  the  exercise.  Compare  and  discuss  answers. 

• Have  students  research  the  relationship  between  BAC,  vision 
and  driving  ability. 
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Block  Three 


Diminishing  Alternatives 


Objectives 


Additional  Content 
for  Teacher 


Students  will  be  able  to: 

• identify  alternatives  as  factors  in  decision  making 

• explain  that  the  greater  the  number  of  alternatives  generated, 
the  higher  is  the  likelihood  of  making  a quality  decision 

• identify  diminishing  alternatives  and  diminishing  ability  to 
process  alternatives  as  factors  to  consider  when  drinking  and 
driving  or  riding  with  a drinking  driver 

This  lesson  introduces  the  use  of  a model  for  decision  making. 

Later  lessons  will  give  more  information  about  this  process.  The 
important  aspect  of  this  exercise  is  in  developing  an  understanding 
of  diminishing  alternatives  and  an  involvement  in  the  process  of 
generating  and  re-examining  alternatives. 

Having  the  number  of  possible  alternatives  decrease  or  diminish 
with  time  occurs  in  many  decision  making  situations.  In  situations 
involving  alcohol  use,  alternatives  diminish  in  number  because 
impairment  of  abilities  make  some  of  the  alternatives  too  risky. 

In  addition,  the  ability  to  process  alternatives  will  be  impaired  by 
alcohol. 

In  the  student  exercise  to  accompany  this  lesson,  students  will 
be  involved  in  deciding  which  alternatives  are  eliminated  at  each 
decision  point.  Answers  will  vary  with  individuals  as  there  are  no 
correct  answers. 

Some  information  has  not  been  provided  (i.e.  if  the  characters 
all  have  insurance  coverage).  This  information  can  be  arbitrarily 
decided  by  the  class  or  teacher  wherever  they  feel  it  is  needed. 


Lesson  Plan 

Student  Activity 

Reviewing 


Integrating  information 
about  alternatives 


Reflection  on  personal  use 
of  alternatives 


Applying  information  about 
alcohol  to  predict  effects  on 
elements  of  decision  making 


Block  Three:  Explores  use  of  the  model  for  decision 
making  and  introduces  the  concept  of  diminishing 
alternatives. 


Teacher  Activity 

• Show  Transparency  3: 


Decision  Model 

• Review  advantages  of  using  the  model  to  categorize  input. 

• Direct  attention  to  the  alternatives  arrow  on  the  transparency 

— What  is  meant  by  alternatives?  (options,  choices,  etc.) 

— What  is  the  first  step  to  take  in  looking  at  alternatives? 
(Generate  them  - fill  in  ‘generate’  on  the  transparency.) 

— Does  the  number  of  alternatives  generated  make  any 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  decision  you  make? 
(Generating  many  alternatives  is  an  important  step  in  good 
decision  making  and  is  likely  to  lead  to  creative  decisions.) 

• Ask  students  to  think  about  how  they  usually  make  decisions. 

— How  many  alternatives  do  you  usually  generate? 

Discuss  the  importance  of  timing  with  respect  to  decisions  about 
drinking  and  driving  or  riding  with  a drinking  driver. 

• Discuss  effects  of  alcohol  on  decision  making. 

— What  happens  to  ‘information?’  (get  confused,  forget) 

— What  happens  to  ‘pressures?’  (harder  to  figure  out,  though 
you  will  feel  more  confident) 

— What  happens  to  ‘alternatives?’  (harder  to  generate  and 
diminishing  abilities  mean  you  have  fewer  and  fewer  - 
concept  of  diminishing  alternatives) 

• Summarize: 

— Decisions  are  best  made  before  drinking  because  of: 

a)  diminishing  alternatives  (fewer  choices) 

b)  diminishing  ability  to  process  alternatives 

Sample  exercise  to  demonstrate  diminishing  alternatives. 
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• Distribute  Student  Activity  2: 


Brainstorming 


Deciding  possible  alternatives 
that  are  eliminated  in 
a drinking  situation 

Reflecting  on  decisions 


Further  Discussion 
Guide  and  Possible 
Questions 


Getting  Home  From  the  Party 

• Read  the  ‘story’  with  the  class. 

• Brainstorm  with  the  class  to  list  on  the  blackboard  all  the 
alternatives  they  can  think  of  for  getting  home  from  the  party 
Number  the  alternatives  listed. 

• Allow  5 to  10  minutes  to  complete  the  exercise. 

• Go  over  the  answers  as  a group.  (Attempting  consensus  is  not 
advised.  Students  should  simply  be  prepared  to  explain  reasons 
for  their  choices.) 

— Where  did  you  have  fewest  alternatives  remaining? 

— Why? 

— How  much  difficulty  did  you  have  in  determining  what 
alternatives  to  eliminate? 

— At  what  point  were  the  characters  most  able  to  act  on  a 
decision  that  reflects  what  they  really  would  want  to  do? 


• Discuss  what  may  have  happened  after  the  written  end  of  the 
scenario.  Include  the  feelings  of  the  characters,  the  problems  of 
confronting  a friend  like  this,  and  the  possible  consequences  of 
allowing  a friend  to  drive  while  intoxicated.  Stay  focused  on  the 
issues  of  consequences  and  responsibilities. 


Other  questions  to  consider  include: 

• What  happens  when  alcohol  and  drugs  are  mixed?  (Explain  that 
the  action  of  mixing  drugs  is  unpredictable  and  sometimes 
dangerous.  Some  drugs  when  mixed  will  produce  an  effect 
which  is  greater  than  the  effect  of  either  drug.  This  is  the  case 
with  alcohol  and  tranquilizers.) 


• Without  taking  a test  can  a person  judge  how  intoxicated  they 
are  getting?  (Explain  that  a person  cannot  necessarily  tell  how 
intoxicated  they  or  anyone  else  is.  Alcohol  affects  people  in 
different  ways  depending  on  the  person,  the  situation,  the  mood 
and  other  factors.  Generally,  however,  with  small  amounts  of 
alcohol,  an  individual  gets  more  talkative;  inhibitions  lower; 
emotions,  such  as  anger  or  hostility  or  affection  are  felt  more 
keenly;  and  there  is  a general  exaggeration  of  behaviour  and 
emotions.  Greater  amounts  of  alcohol  produce  a loss  of  normal 
fears;  a willingness  to  minimize  risks;  less  coordination  and  less 
skilled  movement  and  speech.  Marijuana  at  first  is  similar  to 
small  amounts  of  alcohol,  except  there  is  frequently  less  hostility 
and  more  “disorientation”.  Greater  amounts  of  marijuana 
produce  an  unfocused  thought  process  and  disjointed  thinking. 

• Consider  the  similarities  and  differences  between  this  situation 
and  one  where  adults  were  the  characters.  Generate  as  many 
ideas  as  possible.  Why  might  kids  and  adults  act  differently,  or 
the  same,  when  it  comes  to  alcohol,  drugs  and  driving? 

Conclude  the  activity  by  getting  quick  oral  responses  to  these  two 

sentence  stems: 

I learned... 

I wonder... 


Tro^pwcer^vj  \ 
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WHERE  ALCOHOL  HAS  TOE  GREATEST  EFFECT! 
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~T  ro^porency  10 
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The  two  drugs  in  combination  may  simply  amplify 
the  deterioration  of  mind  and  body  skills  that  each 
drug  produces  alone. 


The  drugs  in  combination  may  greatly  amplify  the 
deterioration  of  mind  and  body  skills  that  each  drug 
produces  alone. 


t 
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LESSON 

Student  Activity  1 


Alcohol  at  Work  • You  will  need  the  Summary  of  Alcohol  Facts. 

• You  are  an  invisible  spectator  at  a party  (and  you  haven’t  had  a 
drink!).  You  notice  some  behaviours.  What  effects  of  alcohol 
could  be  causing  these  behaviours?  (Put  numbers  from  the 
Summary  on  the  lines.) 


Behaviours  Possible  Causes 

A.  Someone  spills  a drink.  

B.  Carl  is  speaking  to  Judy. 

You  notice  she  is  slow  to 

answer.  

C.  A fight  suddenly  breaks 

out.  

D.  Everyone  is  talking  loudly 

and  laughing  a lot.  

E.  Someone  who  wants  to  go 
home  can’t  find  the  car 

keys.  

F.  Someone  who  is  leaving 
#)  doesn’t  recognize  his/her 

shoes  or  coat  when  looking 

for  them  at  the  door.  

G.  Someone  keeps  repeating 

himself  as  he  tells  a story.  


If  you  can  think  of  more 
behaviours  and  causes,  list 
them  below. 
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Student  Activity  2 

Getting  Home  From  the  Party: 

Decision  Making  - Diminishing  Alternatives 


I 


Here’s  the  Scene:  Pat  is  home  watching  his  brother  while  their  parents  are  away  for 

the  weekend.  Pat  decided  to  invite  a small  group  of  friends  over  to 
watch  the  hockey  game.  Willie  and  Robin  arrive  with  a few  cases 
of  beer  and  the  small  get-together  escalates  to  become  a party. 
During  the  game  Les  and  a couple  of  other  kids  smoke  a few 
joints. 

Pat  doesn’t  drink  and  drive.  Robin  drinks  occasionally.  Willie 
normally  drinks  beer,  occasionally  gets  drunk  and  has  been  driving 
for  over  two  years.  Les  doesn’t  normally  drink  and  has  been  driving 
for  only  six  months. 

• Brainstorm  to  generate  a list  of  all  the  ways  (alternatives)  you 
can  think  of  for  our  characters  to  eliminate  risks  and  to  get 
home  safely. 

As  you  examine  the  decision  points  in  the  chart  below,  decide 
which  alternatives  from  the  list  you  brainstormed  are  eliminated 
according  to  your  standards.  Obviously,  in  most  cases  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  there  are  universally  right  and  wrong  answers  to  this 
exercise.  You  may,  however,  wish  to  argue  for  your  viewpoint! 
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LESSON 

2 

Decision  Point  Alternatives  Eliminated 


4 


1 . Several  days  before  - the 
group  decides  to  “do 
something”  on  the 
weekend. 

2.  Les,  Robin,  Willie  and  three 
other  friends  arrive  with 
beer.  Willie  is  driving  his 
dad’s  car. 

3.  Willie  and  Robin  have  3 
beer  in  3 hours.  Robin  lives 
out  of  town  46  km. 

4.  Arguing  over  a point  of  the 
game,  Les  and  Willie  get 
into  a fight.  Willie  has  2 
more  beers  quickly.  Willie  is 
quite  drunk. 

5.  Pat,  who  didn’t  really  expect 
to  have  a party,  is  feeling 
unwell  and  wants  to  go  to 
bed. 

6.  Robin  has  had  a heavy  cold 
and  starts  to  feel  ill.  Les 
offers  to  drive. 


Pat  Willie  Robin  Les 
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Student  Fact  Sheet  to  Accompany  Transparency  8 


Alcohol  is  a psychoactive  drug.  It  influences  the  emotions  as  well  as 
the  body. 

Relaxation 

Alcohol  slows  down  the  central  nervous  system.  This  usually  has  a 
relaxing  effect. 

Inhibitions 

Internal  rules  about  behaviour  (inhibitions)  are  also  relaxed. 

Confidence 

Because  you  are  more  relaxed  and  less  inhibited,  you  will  probably 
feel  more  confident. 

Impaired  Judgment 

Though  your  confidence  is  high,  your  abilities  are  actually  impaired. 

Mood  Swings 

You  may  experience  rapid  mood  changes  - be  laughing  one  minute, 
sad  or  angry  the  next. 

Patience , Aggressiveness 

You  may  be  less  patient  as  patience  is  a learned  behaviour  or 
inhibition.  Controlling  aggressiveness  is  also  a learned  behaviour. 

• What  good  things  could  result  from  these  effects? 

• What  problems  could  result  from  these  effects? 

Student  Fact  Sheet  to  Accompany  Transparency  9 


Does  alcohol  affect  everyone  the  same  way? 

Does  alcohol  affect  an  individual  in  the  same  way  every  time? 

No! 

Alcohol  will  have  different  effects  on  different  people  at 
different  times.  It  will  also  have  different  effects  on  the  same 
person  at  different  times. 

The  effects  of  alcohol  are  influenced  by: 

Mood 

If  you  are  super  happy,  angry  or  depressed,  alcohol  will  probably 
have  a greater  influence  on  you. 

Setting 

If  everyone  around  you  is  really  high  or  really  low,  alcohol  will 
probably  influence  you  more. 

Health 

If  you  have  been  sick,  alcohol  will  probably  influence  you  more. 

Sex 

If  you  are  female,  alcohol  will  probably  influence  you  more 
(smaller  liver  and  less  blood,  so  alcohol  is  more  concentrated). 

Size 

If  you  are  smaller  than  average,  alcohol  will  probably  influence 
you  more  (smaller  liver  and  less  blood,  so  alcohol  is  more 
concentrated). 

Food 

If  you  drink  on  an  empty  stomach,  alcohol  will  probably 
influence  you  more. 

Experience 

If  you  have  not  had  much  experience  in  drinking  (at  any  age) 
alcohol  will  probably  influence  you  more. 

Other  Drugs 

If  you  are  taking  other  drugs  (legal  or  illegal),  alcohol  will 
probably  influence  you  more. 

Summary  of  Alcohol  Facts  - Information 

1 . Alcohol  is  a psychoactive  drug. 

2.  Alcohol  is  a depressant. 

3.  Alcohol  is  oxidized  by  the  liver  at  a set  rate  which  cannot  be 
hurried. 

4.  Alcohol  is  an  anesthetic. 

5.  Alcohol  passes  more  slowly  into  the  bloodstream  if  there  is 
food  in  the  stomach. 

6.  Very  small  amounts  of  alcohol  are  excreted  via  lungs,  sweat 
and  urine  (2  to  5%). 

7.  Alcohol  may  relax  you  and  make  you  less  able  to  make 
responsible  decisions. 

8.  Alcohol  may  cause  mood  swings. 

9.  Many  criminal  acts  are  alcohol-involved. 

10.  Alcoholic  equivalent  drinks:  1 beer  = IV2  light  beer  = W2  oz. 
liqueur  or  hard  liquor  = 3 oz.  fortified  wine  = 4 to  5 oz.  table 
wine.  All  contain  the  same  amount  of  ethyl  alcohol. 

1 1 . Alcohol  is  likely  to  make  you  less  cautious. 

12.  Alcohol  impairs  your  ability  to  form  judgments. 

13.  Alcohol  affects  vision  by  decreasing: 

a)  peripheral  (side)  vision 

b)  frontal  vision  and  focussing 

c)  ability  to  recover  from  glare 

d)  number  and  speed  of  scans 

e)  depth  perception 

f)  colour  sensitivity 

14.  Alcohol  decreases  ability  to  react.  Reactions  may  be 
exaggerated. 

15.  Alcohol  may  make  you  less  patient. 

16.  Alcohol  impairs  muscle  coordination. 

17.  Alcohol  lowers  general  body  arousal  and  makes  your  body 
less  alert. 

18.  Alcohol  impairs  hearing. 

19.  Alcohol  impairs  sense  of  touch. 

20.  Alcohol  impairs  your  memory. 

2 1 . Alcohol  may  give  you  confidence. 

22.  Alcohol  may  make  you  more  aggressive. 

23.  Alcohol  affects  the  higher  centres  of  the  brain,  involving 
reason,  caution,  memory,  judgment,  senses,  and  self-control 
before  it  affects  coordination  and  balance. 

24.  Alcohol  interacts  with  other  drugs  and  this  can  increase 
impairment. 
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LESSON 


Block  One 


Looking  at  Alternatives 


G2DEK57I 


Summary 

• Introduces  the  process  of  generating  possible  consequences  of 
alternative  actions  and  examines  the  concept  of  positive  balance. 

Materials 

• Transparency  3 


Block  Two 


Debunking  Myths 


C20CWI 


Summary 

• Provides  an  opportunity  to  use  information  about  alcohol’s 
effects  to  refute  myths  about  drinking. 

Materials 

• Information  film  about  alcohol  20  to  30  minutes 

• Class  lots  of: 

— Student  Activity  3 
— Summary  of  Alcohol  Facts 


Block  Three 


Alternatives  and 
Consequences 


Summary 

• Allows  practice  in  identifying  positive  and  negative 
consequences  for  drinking  and  driving  alternatives. 

Materials 

• Transparency  3 

• Transparency  of  Student  Activity  4 

• Class  lot  of: 

— Student  Activity  4 
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Block  One 


Looking  at  Alternatives 


Objectives 


Additional  Content 
for  Teacher 


i 

Students  will  be  able  to: 

• describe  the  concept  of  positive  balance 

• list  the  steps  used  in  determining  positive  balance 

Positive  Balance 

Making  responsible  decisions  involves  finding  a positive  balance  by 
a careful  consideration  of  the  consequences  of  actions  for  ourselves 
and  for  others.  Simply  recognizing  and  considering  consequences  is 
not  enough  to  ensure  a responsible  decision.  Our  values  play  a very 
important  role  in  making  decisions.  Each  consequence  will 
influence  the  decision  depending  on  the  value  we  place  on  that 
consequence.  For  example,  degeneration  of  lung  capacity  as  a 
consequence  will  most  likely  be  weighed  more  negatively  by  a 
serious  swimmer  than  by  someone  who  doesn’t  place  as  much 
value  on  physical  condition. 

One  way  to  illustrate  this  valuing  process  is  to  have  students 
judge  consequences  as  good  (+)  or  bad  (-).  Some  may  be  assigned 
extra  (+)  or  (-).  The  + - values  and  the  weight  assigned  to  each 
consequence  come  from  the  information  we  have  and  from  how  we 
feel.  This  includes  things  like:  amount,  reliability  and  kind  of 
information,  past  experience,  being  in  touch  with  what  we  really 
want  in  major  life  areas  and  with  what  makes  us  feel  significant  * 
and  valuable  in  a lasting  way. 

Ideally  the  alternative  that  promises  the  highest  positive  balance 
is  chosen. 
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Lesson  Plan 


Student  Activity 


Block  One:  Introduces  the  process  of  generating 
possible  consequences  of  alternative  actions  and 
examines  the  concept  of  positive  balance. 


Teacher  Activity 
Anticipatory  Set 
Transparency  3: 


Decision  Model  on  overhead. 

‘Alternatives’ ; use  different  colour  to  highlight 

Question  on  blackboard  or  transparency:  How  do  alternatives, 

pressures  and  information  interact  in  decision  making? 


Discussing  the  concept  of 
positive  balance  and  its 
application 


• Discuss  answers  to  anticipatory  set.  Try  to  draw  out  the  fact  that 
pressures  and  information  are  instrumental  in  determining 
possible  consequences.  (Add  the  word  consequences  to  the 
transparency.) 

Examine  the  concept  of  positive  balance. 

• Explain  the  concept  of  positive  balance.  This  is  often  a difficult 
concept  to  grasp  initially  so  care  should  be  taken  to  allow  for 
questions  and  student-generated  examples.  (See  Additional 
Content  for  Teachers) 

• Discuss  how  decisions  are  made  without  adequate  consideration 
of  consequences.  Can  you  determine  what  a person  values  by 
how  he/she  behaves?  How  do  you  feel  if  you  behave  in  a way 
that  does  not  reflect  what  is  important  to  you? 

• Ask  students  for  suggestions  to  help  them  make  decisions  that 
demonstrate  positive  balance.  Ask  for  examples.  (Hints:  Must 
have  enough  alternatives,  need  to  consider  negative  as  well  as 
positive,  try  to  consider  all  possible  consequences,  be  reliably 
informed,  consider  all  range  of  pressures,  values,  etc.) 


Introduce  alternatives  and  consequences 

• List  the  positive  balance  sequence  on  the  board 

— generate  alternatives 

— imagine  possible  consequences 

— assign  weights  according  to  your  information  and  values 

— find  alternative  with  highest  positive  (+)  balance 
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Reflecting  on  personal 
decision  making  style  as  it 
relates  to  positive  balance 


• Ask  students  to  reflect  on  a decision  they’ve  made  in  the  recent 
past.  This  may  or  may  not  be  a drinking  decision.  Discuss:  How 
did  you  make  that  decision?  What  parts  of  this  process  did  you 
use?  (Refer  to  list  on  the  board.)  Would  your  decision  be  the 
same  if  you  had  the  opportunity  to  use  this  process  and  decide 
again? 

• Tell  students  that  the  decision  making  segment  of  this  lesson 
will  give  practice  in  generating  + - possible  consequences  for 
drinking  and  driving  alternatives. 
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Block  Two 


3 

Debunking  Myths 


Additional  Content 
for  Teacher 


Students  will  be  able  to: 

• apply  information  about  alcohol  to  identify  commonly  held 
myths 

• explain  that  the  use  of  myths  as  information  leads  to  selection  of 
inappropriate  alternatives 


Alcohol  has  been  in  use  for  a long  time  so  there  has  been  plenty  of 
time  for  myths  to  be  generated.  Replacing  myths  with  accurate 
information  is  an  important  aspect  of  alcohol  education. 

A review  of  the  effects  taught  in  Lesson  1 should  be  sufficient 
to  form  a basis  for  rejecting  many  myths  that  could  lead  to  the 
selection  of  inappropriate  alternatives. 

One  myth  has  enough  truth  in  it  to  deserve  a special 
explanation.  That  is  the  question  of  being  able  to  ‘hold  your  liquor’. 
This  term  has  to  do  with  the  development  of  tolerance  (when  the 
response  to  the  same  amount  of  a drug  decreases  with  repeated 
use)  and  learned  ability  to  compensate  to  a certain  extent  for  the 
behavioural  effects  of  small  amounts  of  alcohol.  This  tolerance  will 
almost  never  apply  to  a young  drinker,  but  is  the  result  of  heavy 
drinking  over  a long  time. 

Regular  drinkers  may  appear  less  drunk  than  an  inexperienced 
or  irregular  drinker  would  with  the  same  amount  of  alcohol.  This  is 
probably  due  to  learning  which  compensates  to  a certain  extent  for 
the  impairment  observed  in  experienced  drinkers,  but  functions 
related  to  driving  are  still  impaired.  Phone  your  local  AADAC 
office  or  one  of  the  AADAC  libraries  for  additional  information. 
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Lesson  Plan 


Block  Two:  Provides  an  opportunity  to  use 
information  about  alcohol’s  effects  to  refute  myths 
about  drinking. 


Student  Activity 


Identifying  and  discussing 
alternatives 


Applying  information  by 
listing  facts  from  the 
summary  that  disprove 
each  myth 


Teacher  Activity 

• Show  an  alcohol  information  film.  Have  students  watch  for 
information  related  to  alternatives  and  myths. 

After  the  film: 

• Discuss  alternatives  presented  and  implemented  in  the  film. 

— Sometimes  alternatives  are  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
misinformation  or  myths. 

— Ask  students  for  examples  of  this  from  the  film  or  from  real 
life. 

— Explore  how  some  of  these  myths  may  have  developed 

• Distribute  Student  Activity  3: 


Student  Activity  3 


Once  Upon  a Time  - Alcohol  Myths  and  Summary  of 
Alcohol  Facts 

— Do  #1  as  a class 

— Allow  time  to  complete  (about  five  minutes) 

— Check  and  discuss  answers 
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Block  Three 


Alternatives  and  Consequences 


Objectives 


Students  will  be  able  to: 

• identify  positive  and  negative  consequences  of  chosen  driving 
and  drinking  alternatives 

• explain  that  a responsible  decision  requires  a consideration  of 
positive  and  negative  consequences  to  self  and  to  others 
(positive  balance) 


Additional  Content  Below  are  some  suggestions  for  a range  of  possible  responses  to 

for  Teacher  brainstorming  for  alternatives  to  drinking  and  driving.  (Student 

Activity  4) 

* 1 . Decide  not  to  drink  at  all. 

2.  Decide  to  drive  and  not  drink  when  driving. 

*3.  Decide  not  to  bother  with  a decision. 

*4.  Decide  to  drive,  drink  and  ‘play  it  by  ear’. 

5.  Decide  to  drive  and  drink  ‘reasonably’  (an  individual  student 
will  have  to  define  for  him/herself  what  is  reasonable). 

*1,3  and  4 may  require  a separate  decision  about  transportation. 


Rules  for 
Brainstorming 


• All  suggestions  must  be  listed. 

• No  judgment  or  evaluation,  either  positive  or  negative,  should  be 
passed  on  any  suggestions. 

• Be  comfortable  with  periods  of  silence.  They  often  precede  a 
period  of  productivity. 

Brainstorming  is  meant  to  generate  or  to  trigger  ideas.  Therefore, 
selection  or  evaluation  of  ideas  by  the  teacher  or  students  should 
not  be  a part  of  this  process. 
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Lesson  Plan 


Block  Three:  Allows  practice  in  drawing  out 
positive  and  negative  consequences  for  drinking 
and  driving  alternatives. 


Student  Activity 


Examining  use  of 
alternatives 


Listing  possibilities  for  a 
personal  decision 


Teacher  Activity 

Prepare  for  examining  alternatives  and  consequences 
• Show  Transparency  3: 


I 


• Refer  to  the  positive  balance  sequence 

— generate  alternatives 

— generate  + - consequences  (as  many  as  possible) 

— assign  values  according  to  pressures  and  information 

— weigh  out  positives  against  negatives  to  determine  which 
alternative  has  the  highest  positive  balance 

• Brainstorm  for  alternatives  to  consider  regarding  drinking  and 
driving.  (Students  assume  they  are  of  legal  age  for  drinking  and 
are  licensed  to  drive.)  List  options  on  blackboard.  (See 
Additional  Content) 

Provide  practice  in  drawing  out  positive  and  negative  consequences 
for  alternatives. 
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• Distribute  Student  Activity  4: 


From  the  brainstorming  activity, 
students  choose  two  alternatives 
which  they  see  as  possibilities 
for  themselves.  They  fill  in  the 
\ likely  ’ and  ‘ possible  ’ posi- 
tive and  negative  consequences 
for  each. 


Alternate  Activity 

Student  Activity 


Alternatives  and  Consequences  Chart 

• Discuss  how  to  fill  in  the  chart.  (See  Student  Activity) 

• You  may  wish  to  use  Activity  4 as  a transparency,  and  fill  in 
some  of  the  consequences  to  get  students  started. 

After  most  students  have  completed  the  chart,  allow  for  discussion 
and  comparison  of  possible  consequences. 

This  chart  should  be  retained  and  reviewed  periodically  since 
students  may  want  to  add  additional  consequences  they  think  of  as 
they  continue  with  the  unit. 

(The  chart  will  be  completed  in  Lesson  6,  when  students  will 
assign  weights  to  the  finished  list  of  consequences,  determine 
positive  balance  and  prepare  a personal  action  plan  which  includes 
‘escape’  routes.) 


40  minutes 

Teacher  Activity 

Decision  Model 

• Introduce  this  activity  by  asking  a student  to  volunteer  a 
decision  he/she  has  made  recently. 

• Mention  that  we  often  make  decisions  by  ‘tossing  a coin’,  letting 
others  decide  for  us  or  delaying  until  no  decision  is  needed. 

• Another  way  is  to  look  at  alternatives  and  consequences  for  a 
given  decision. 


• Show  Transparency  3:  (refer  to  the  positive  balance  sequence) 


Examining  use  of 
alternatives 


Examining  how  personal 
decisions  are  made 


— generate  alternatives 

— generate  + - consequences  (as  many  as  possible) 

— assign  values  according  to  pressures  and  information 

— weigh  out  positives  against  negatives  to  determine  which 
alternative  has  the  highest  positive  balance. 

• Review  and  explain  the  positive  balance  sequence  by  referring 
back  to  the  decision  made  by  the  student  - or  use  any  example. 

• Put  the  words  “could”,  “should”  and  “would”  on  the  board  or 
overhead. 

• Explain  that  in  many  situations  there  are  a lot  of  things  we  could 
do.  We  can  also  identify  one  or  two  things  we  know  we  should 
do.  However,  what  we  often  would  do  doesn’t  coincide  with 
what  we  should  do. 

• Ask  students  why  this  is  so.  Record  answers  on  the  board  or 
overhead. 


Expressing  preferences  for 
alternatives  and  examining 
decisions 


• Distribute  Student  Activity  4A 


Student  Activity  4A 

'§i 
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Decision  Making  Situations 

• As  a large  group,  look  at  each  situation.  Note  that  the  listed 
solutions  are  what  could  be  done. 

— Are  there  other  alternatives? 
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•ESSON 

3 

• Ask  each  student  to  decide  what  should  be  done. 

• Sample  answers  and  reasons. 

• Discuss  factors  that  make  us  more  or  less  likely  to  do  what  we 
know  we  should  do.  (May  include:  family  and  peer  pressure, 
embarrassment,  legal  consequences,  more  fun,  situation  that 
seems  out  of  control,  etc.) 

• Ask  students  to  guess  how  adults  should/would  act  in  similar 
situations.  How  can  students  help  educate  adults  to  the 
consequences  of  certain  actions? 

• Conclude  this  activity  by  asking  each  student  to  use  the  back  of 
the  handout  and  write  what  they  actually  would  do  in  the 
situation  they  felt  was  the  toughest  for  them  to  decide.  They 
should  explain  their  answer  and  be  sure  to  leave  their  name  off 
the  paper.  Collect  and  read  several  to  the  class. 
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Student  Activity  3 

Once  Upon  a Time...  Alcohol  Myths 


•E3SON 

3 


By  now,  you  have  quite  a bit  of  information  about  alcohol.  You 
almost  certainly  know  more  than  the  average  person! 

But  what  about  all  those  old  sayings  about  alcohol?  How  do 
they  stack  up  against  the  facts?  Let’s  take  a look. 

In  the  right  column  are  some  of  those  ‘old  stories’.  From  the 
Summary  of  Facts  about  Alcohol,  select  the  ‘facts’  which  show 
these  myths  to  be  false.  There  may  be  several  for  each!  List  those 
numbers  on  the  lines. 

If  you  know  more  myths,  list  them  and  see  if  you  can  find  facts 
to  refute  them. 


Information  Proving 

Myths  To  Be  False  Alcohol  Myths 

1.  Coffee  or  a cold  shower  sobers  you  up. 

2.  You  can’t  get  drunk  on  beer  or  punch  or... 

3.  You  can  drink  as  much  as  you  want  as  long  as  you  eat  a lot. 

4.  You  can  learn  to  hold  your  liquor. 

5.  If  you  wait  xh  hour  before  driving  you’re  O.K. 

6.  You  can  know  your  limit  without  counting  drinks. 

7.  You  can  sweat  or  exercise  alcohol  out  of  the  body. 

8.  Alcohol  is  a stimulant. 

9.  Some  people  drive  better  after  a few  drinks. 

10.  People  who  drink  too  much  only  hurt  themselves. 

1 1 . Alcohol  peps  you  up. 

12.  People  are  friendlier  when  they’re  drunk. 

13.  You  can  mix  alcohol  and  other  drugs  as  long  as  you  keep 

amounts  small. 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
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What’s  My  Decision? 


Alternative  # 1 


Alternative  #2 


Possible  Consequences 


Choice: 

Personal  Action  Plan: 


Escape  Routes  (if  something  goes  wrong): 
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Student  Activity  4A 

Decision  Making  Situations 


E5SON 

3 


1 . What  do  you  do  if  your 
parents  ask  you  where 
you  are  going  when  you 
are  headed  for  a kegger? 
Do  you... 


• Tell  them  about  the  kegger? 

• Tell  them  where  you  will  be  but  not  mention  the  beer? 

• Make  up  a story  about  where  you  are  going? 

• Other  (specify)  


2.  What  do  you  do  if  your 
older  brother  or  sister  has 
driven  you  to  a school 
activitiy  or  party,  and 
when  it’s  time  to  leave,  he 
or  she  has  had  too  much 
to  drink?  Do  you... 


• Get  in  the  car  without  saying  anything? 

• Suggest  you  call  your  parents  to  come  and  get  you  both? 

• Look  around  for  another  friend  to  ride  home  with? 

• Other  (specify)  


3.  What  do  you  do  if  you 
have  been  babysitting, 
and  when  the  parents 
return,  the  father  really 
smells  of  booze  and  says, 
“I’m  ready  to  take  you 
home”?  Do  you... 


• Ask  the  mother  to  drive  you? 

• Call  your  parents  to  come  and  get  you? 

• Ask  them  to  call  you  a taxi? 

• Get  in  the  car  with  him  anyway? 

• Other  (specify)  


4.  What  do  you  do  if  you’ve 
had  too  much  to  drink 
when  it  is  time  to  leave  a 
party  and  drive  your 
friend/date  home? 

Do  you... 


• Call  for  a cab? 

• Get  in  the  car  and  drive  home  anyway? 

• Ask  your  friend/date  to  drive  if  he/ she  is  a nondrinker? 

• Leave  your  car  and  ask  a sober  friend  for  a lift? 

• Other  (specify) 


5.  What  do  you  do  if,  on 
your  first  date  with 
someone,  you  see  him  or 
her  getting  high  at  a 
party?  Do  you... 


• Ignore  it? 

• Ask  him  or  her  to  stop  drinking  or  using  drugs? 

• Ask  another  friend  to  talk  to  him  or  her? 

• Other  (specify)  


6.  What  do  you  do  if  you  get 
in  a car  and  the  driver 
lights  up  a joint? 

Do  you... 


• Suggest  that  you  drive? 

• Get  out  of  the  car? 

• Ask  your  friends  not  to  smoke  when  they’re  driving? 

• Ignore  it? 

• Other  (specify)  
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LESSON 


LESSON 


Block  One 


Looking  at  Pressures 


Summary 

• Explores  the  influence  internal  and  external  pressures  have  on 
decision  making.  Introduces  the  concept  of  risk-taking. 

Materials 

• Transparency  3 

• Class  lot  of: 

— Student  Activity  5 


Block  Two 


Looking  at  Statistics 


Summary 

• Provides  statistics  relating  age  and  alcohol  to  risk  of  accident 

Materials 

• Transparencies  13,  14,  15,  16,  17 


Block  Three 


Dealing  with  Pressures 


Summary 

• Provides  an  opportunity  to  role  play  alternative  responses  to 
refuse  the  offer  of  a drink. 

Materials 

• Transparency  3 

• Class  lot  of: 

— Student  Activity  6a  or  6b 
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Block  One 


Looking  at  Pressures 


Objectives 

2® 


Additional  Content 
for  Teacher 


Students  will  be  able  to: 


• identify  pressures  involved  in  decision  making 

• explain  how  pressures  can  be  handled  in  the  decision  making 
process 

• identify  values  as  positive  internal  pressures  which  provide 
direction  for  making  decisions 

• recognize  risk-taking  as  a behaviour  which  depends  on  the 
balance  between  cost  and  gain 


I 


Values  are  qualities,  beliefs  or  principles  that  we  consider  important 
and  worthwhile. 

An  attitude  is  a way  of  thinking  and  feeling  that  shows  in  our 
opinions,  actions  and  behaviours. 

Attitudes  and  values  are  personal.  They  are  influenced  by  many 
things  and  they  in  turn  influence  our  actions  in  everyday  living. 

Attitudes  and  values  in  our  society  vary  toward  alcohol  use.  In 
the  class  they  are  especially  varied,  where  more  diverse  groups  are 
often  present  than  in  social  gatherings. 

Many  issues  surrounding  the  use  of  alcohol  have  no  clear-cut 
answers.  We  are,  therefore,  left  with  having  to  make  choices  that 
are  to  a large  extent  based  on  our  values  and  the  values  of  others. 

Many  European  countries  are  sponsoring  intensive  campaigns 
against  drinking  and  driving,  notably  France,  whose  laws  (including 
.08)  are  much  like  our  own,  but  with  mandatory  jail  sentences  for 
persons  over  .08  who  are  involved  in  an  accident.  Some  of  these 
countries  (especially  the  Scandinavian  ones)  have  an  upper  limit  of 
.05.  Most  are  .08.  U.S.S.R.,  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary  and  Romania  allow  no  alcohol  at  all. 
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Lesson  Plan 

* 

Student  Activity 


Block  One:  Explores  the  influence  internal  and 
external  pressures  have  on  decision  making. 
Introduces  the  concept  of  risk-taking. 


Teacher  Activity 

Anticipatory  Set 


Transparency  3: 

Decision  Model  on  overhead. 

‘ Pressures  use  different  colour  to  highlight 

Question  on  blackboard  or  transparency:  What  pressures  do  you 

feel  when  making  decisions?  Where  do  these  pressures  come  from? 


Recognizing  how  pressures 
influence  decisions 


Defining  attitudes  and  values 


• Discuss  the  questions  in  the  Anticipatory  Set.  Brainstorm  to  fill 
in  different  pressures  on  the  transparency: 

— External  - what  others  want  (expectations  of  friends  and 
family,  persuasion,  influence  by  others,  social  demands). 

— Internal  - the  person’s  own  wants  - fears,  desires, 
responsibilities,  attitudes,  values. 

• Discuss  why  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  recognize  pressures. 

• What  are  attitudes?  What  are  values?  Try  to  build  definitions 
from  class  suggestions.  (See  Additional  Content) 

• Our  own  values  and  the  values  of  those  around  us  exert  pressure 
on  us  when  we  are  making  decisions.  How  do  these  values  help 
us  make  decisions?  How  do  they  hinder? 


Explore  attitudes  toward  the  use  of  alcohol. 


Students  give  a ‘yes’,  ‘no’ or 
i undecided  ’ response  to 
questions  that  ask  about 
attitudes  toward  the  use 
of  alcohol 

Surveying  to  determine 
range  of  attitudes 


• Distribute  Student  Activity  5: 

It’s  All  in  the  Way  You  Look  at  Things 

Complete  (See  Student  Activity) 

• As  a class,  discuss  differences  and  similarities  in  opinions. 

— Do  your  personal  attitudes  regarding  the  use  of  alcohol 
reflect  your  behaviour? 

— Does  this  range  of  attitudes  present  pressure  to  conform? 

— Does  agreement  exist  regarding  the  appropriate  use  of 
alcohol? 


Discuss  values  regarding  drinking  and  driving. 

• Do  you  think  there  is  more  agreement  in  society  regarding 
drinking  and  driving  than  there  is  about  drinking  alone?  Why? 
Why  not? 
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Exploring  the  relationship 
of  valuing  and  risk-taking  as 
they  apply  to  making 
decisions 


Relating  to  drinking  and 
driving  issues 


Explore  the  relationship  of  risk-taking  to  values. 

• Taking  risks  involves  a serious  look  at  what  is  to  be  gained  and 
what  is  to  be  lost.  Some  risks  are  worthwhile.  For  example, 
risking  rejection  in  order  to  make  a new  friend.  But  if  the  risk 
involves  a loss  of  something  you  value  without  the  potential  for 
a gain  of  similar  value  you  may  be  making  an  unwise  decision. 

• People  sometimes  make  high  risk  - low  gain  decisions. 

— Explore  the  idea  of  a personal  fallacy  - ‘It  can’t  happen  to 
me’. 

— Can  you  suggest  other  reasons  for  taking  high  risks?  What 
are  some  ways  of  controlling  risk? 

• Is  society  moving  in  any  direction  regarding  values  toward 
drinking  and  driving?  Why  do  people  take  this  risk  when  it 
often  opposes  their  values? 


Creative  Alternatives 

Have  students  do  a value  survey  of  the  school  and  present  the 
results. 
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Block  Two 


Looking  at  Statistics 


Objectives 


Additional  Content 
for  Teacher 


Students  will  be  able  to: 

• explain  that  the  risk  of  accidents  increases  with  increasing  BAC 

• give  reasons  why  the  risk  of  alcohol-related  accidents  is  highest 
for  young  drivers. 

If  a particular  class  is  not  interested  in  exploring  statistics,  this 
segment  may  be  cut  short  or  eliminated  once  the  teacher 
establishes  that  students  have  a grasp  of  the  concepts  described  in 
the  objectives. 

Any  time  remaining  in  this  block  may  be  used  to  allow 
students  to  write  their  own  scenarios  for  the  next  block. 

Adolescents,  Drinking  and  Driving  - a high  risk  combination. 

The  high  accident  rates  for  teenage  drivers  even  when  not  drinking 
suggest  that  this  age  group  deserves  special  consideration.  The 
combination  of  lack  of  experience  with  driving  as  well  as  with 
drinking  is  an  extremely  high  risk  combination. 

Adolescents  are  over-represented  in  the  fatal  accident  statistics. 
There  has  been  much  debate  but  little  resolution  regarding  this 
issue.  Following  are  some  factors  which  may  interact  to  affect  this 
relatively  high  fatality  rate: 

• exposure  to  peak  time  periods  when  alcohol-related  accidents 
occur 

• lack  of  driving  experience 

• inexperience  with  alcohol 

• use  of  the  vehicle  as  a social  tool  or  as  a way  to  conceal  the  use 
of  alcohol 

• use  of  the  vehicle  to  challenge  or  experiment 


Lesson  Plan 


Block  Two:  Provides  information  about  statistics 
relating  age  and  alcohol  to  risk  of  accident. 


Student  Activity 


Needs  assessment 


Comparing  and  evaluating 
statistics 


Identifying  cost  of  traffic 
accidents 


Teacher  Activity 

Discuss  relevance  of  statistics  to  the  topic  of  drinking  and  driving. 

• Can  statistics  answer  questions  we  have  about  drinking  and 

driving?  What  questions?  (List  on  blackboard.) 

• Write  the  following  questions  on  the  board  and  see  how  they 

compare  with  the  questions  raised  by  the  students. 

1 . How  serious  is  the  problem  of  traffic  accidents? 

2.  How  does  alcohol  fit  in? 

3.  How  does  age  fit  in? 

4.  How  do  age  and  alcohol  combine  with  driving? 

Note:  Students  will  raise  questions  that  will  not  be  dealt  with  in 
this  lesson.  This  provides  an  opportunity  to  allow  students 
to  do  some  research  on  their  own  and  report  back.  This 
type  of  research  is  especially  rewarding  because  the 
questions  are  relevant  and  self-generated. 

Discuss  each  question  using  the  transparencies  provided. 

1 . How  Serious  is  the  Problem  of  Traffic  Accidents? 

• Show  and  discuss  Transparency  13: 


Provincial  Traffic  Fatality  Rates 

• and  Transparency  14: 

1985  Traffic  Summary  (updates  available  in  September  from 
Alberta  Transportation) 

— Discuss  various  aspects  of  the  cost  of  traffic  accidents 
(financial  damage,  hospitalization,  insurance,  loss  of  time 
from  work,  loss  of  lives  and  physical  disabilities). 

— What  should  be  done?  Anything? 
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Relating  use  of  alcohol  to 
increased  risk  of  accidents 


4 

2.  How  Does  Alcohol  Fit  In? 

• Show  transparency  15: 


Risk  of  Fatal  Crash 

• Note  the  following: 

— Risk  is  measured  on  the  vertical  axis  and  the  BAC  on  the 
horizontal  axis. 

— As  BAC  increases,  the  curve  rises  - risk  increases.  Risk  of 
collision  is,  on  the  average,  higher  for  all  groups  of  young 
drivers. 

— At  BAC  of  80  to  99  mg%,  the  risk  of  a fatal  crash  is  10  times 
greater  than  when  sober. 

— At  BAC  of  150  mg%,  the  risk  of  a fatal  crash  is  154  times 
greater. 


Identifying  youth  as  a high 
risk  group  for  accidents 


3.  How  Does  Age  Fit  In? 
• Show  Transparency  16: 
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Age  and  Sex  of  Drivers  Involved  in  Accidents 

— Speculate  as  to  reasons  for  differences  among  groups. 

— What  factors  could  account  for  different  figures  by  sex? 
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Assessing  and  integrating 
information  to  draw 
conclusions  on  age-risk 
factors  of  drinking  and 
driving 


Evaluating  how  statistical 
information  relates  to 
decision  making 


4.  How  Do  Age  and  Alcohol  Combine  With  Driving? 
• Show  Transparency  17: 
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Risk  Factors  for  Age  and  Impairment 

— Speculate  as  to  reasons  for  differences  among  groups  (refer  to 
additional  content). 

Relate  study  of  statistics  to  decision  making 
• Key  points  include: 

— Statistics  give  us  information,  but  information  is  only  one 
element  to  consider  in  decision  making. 

— Responsible  decision  making  includes: 

a)  knowing  what  you  want  (or  having  a goal) 

b)  considering  information,  pressures,  alternatives 

c)  drawing  out  + - consequences  and  assigning  them  weights 

d)  selecting  the  alternatives  with  the  highest  positive  balance 
of  consequences 


Creative  Alternative 

• Use  the  transparency  headings  as  research  topics.  Students  can 
be  divided  into  groups  and  report  research  results  back  to  the 
class. 


Block  Three 


Dealing  With  Pressures 


Objectives 


Additional  Content 
for  Teacher 


Tips  for 
Role  Playing 


Students  will  be  able  to: 

• recognize  that  drinking/drug  use  and  driving  are  activities  that 
they  do  to  demonstrate  independence,  social  success, 
achievement  of  adult  status  and  other  developmental  goals 

• identify  pressures  which  make  it  difficult  to  act  in  their  own  and 
their  friends’  best  interests 

• demonstrate  through  simulation,  competence  in  the  ability  to 
refuse  a drink  and  to  refuse  to  ride  with  an  intoxicated  driver 

Decisions  about  the  use  of  alcohol  are  often  affected  by  the  social 
situation  in  which  decisions  are  made.  The  anticipation  of  choice 
situations  and  consideration  of  how  to  handle  them  diminishes  the 
pressure  to  act  against  one’s  desire. 

The  choice  made  in  a risk  situation  depends  on: 

• how  the  person  feels 

• what  values  are  concerned 

• what  information  and  social  skills  the  individual  has 

• what  alternatives  are  identified  and  seen  as  acceptable 

Most  alcohol-related  decisions  are  social  choices.  They  relate  to  the 
pursuit  of  developmental  needs  such  as  social  success,  achievement 
of  adult  status,  attractiveness,  sexuality,  power  struggles,  self- 
concept  and  the  need  for  excitement  and  risk.  How  the  situations 
are  handled  is  as  much  dependent  on  how  easily  and  successfully 
one  handles  social  situations  as  it  is  on  previously  made 
commitments  to  use  or  not  use  drugs. 

This  lesson  provides  the  opportunity  to  simulate  assertive  ways 
to  handle  various  situations  by  the  use  of  role  play  or  readings. 
Assertiveness  involves  expressing  feelings,  preferences,  needs  and 
opinions.  It  also  involves  acting  in  accordance  with  your  own  values 
but  in  a way  that  does  not  violate  the  rights  of  others. 

In  constructing  ‘risk  situation’  scenarios,  consider  and  discuss  the 
effects  of  the  following  possible  variables: 

• Who  makes  the  offer  (host,  adult,  friend)? 

• Where  the  offer  is  made  (home,  away)? 

• Why  is  the  offer  made  (social  gesture,  to  challenge,  etc.)? 

• When  (after  a fight,  before  driving,  etc.)? 

Avoid  a competition  situation  where  the  persuader  tries  to  ‘win’  by 
having  the  refuser  ‘give  in’.  Refusing  a drink  is  usually  more  a 
question  of  dealing  with  one’s  own  feeling  about  refusing  than  of 
encountering  intense  peer  pressure. 


To  gain  maximum 
participation 
and  results 


• Approach  the  activity  in  a positive,  non-threatening  way, 
accompanied  by  the  instructor’s  participation. 

• The  role  play  should  last  no  longer  than  five  minutes. 

• Roles  are  given  to  volunteers. 

• The  scene  and  setting  are  set  for  the  entire  group. 

• Explain  that  role  playing  requires  a sense  of  realism  to  be 
effective. 

• Give  the  students  about  five  minutes  to  go  out  in  the  hall  and 
prepare  for  the  role  play. 

• Emphasize  you  want  them  to  continue  past  the  written  scene. 

• While  students  are  preparing  in  the  hall,  mention  appropriate 
audience  behaviour  and  ask  the  class  to  suggest  possible 
outcomes. 

• During  the  discussion  that  follows: 

Emphasize: 

— alternative  approaches 

— exploring  the  consequences  of  a decision 

— correct  information 

— flexibility  in  the  flow  of  the  process  questions 

Avoid: 

— comments  on  students’  acting  ability 

— identifying  real-life  people 

— ‘ preaching  ’ (only  one  right  answer) 

— allowing  the  role  play  to  go  beyond  five  minutes 

Note:  If  you  are  not  comfortable  doing  a role  play,  conduct  the 
discussion  by  basing  it  on  the  open-ended  stories  read  in 
activity  6a  or  on  other  materials  you  may  create  or  find. 


Lesson  Plan 


Student  Activity 


Understanding  the  concept  of 
assertive  behaviour 


Relating  two  concepts  - 
pressure  and  difficulty 
in  refusing  a drink 


Students  will  be  at  the  front 
of  the  class,  perhaps  sitting  on 
desks  so  they  can  be  easily 
viewed,  to  act  out  scenarios  in 
which  they  role  play  refusing 
a drink  Later  they  will 
analyze  to  determine  what 
tactics  were  used  most 
successfully 


Block  Three:  Provides  an  opportunity  to  role  play 
alternative  responses  when  offered  a drink. 


Teacher  Activity 

Introduce  the  concept  of  assertive  behaviour. 

• Tell  the  students  that  this  decision  making  segment  will  involve 
role  playing. 

• Describe  the  assertive  behaviour  taking  care  to  illustrate  the 
contrast  with  aggressive  behaviour. 

— Assertive  strategies  can  help  you  to  act  in  accordance  with 
your  own  decision  without  antagonizing  others. 

Assertiveness  in  relation  to  drinking  situations  will  be  explored  by 
students  as  they  share  techniques  in  the  following  exercises. 

Discuss  pressures  at  a party. 

• Remind  students  that  pressures  can  and  do  influence  our 
decisions.  Pressures  are  a natural  part  of  our  environment.  We 
cannot  eliminate  them  but  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  recognize 
and  handle  them. 

• Introduce  the  role  playing  activity  by  asking: 

— What  pressures  do  you  think  exist  at  a party?  (Usually  there 
is  a pressure  to  have  a good  time.) 

— How  do  these  pressures  affect  you? 

Set  up  simulation  situations 

• Distribute  Student  Activity  6a  (Role  Play)  or  Student  Activity 
6b  (Readings) 


-m. 

Alternative  Activity  6b 
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• If  using  6a,  work  together  to  create  scenarios  or  divide  into 
groups  to  write  scenarios.  (See  Additional  Content) 

— Brainstorm  for  possible  strategies  to  be  used. 

— Select  actors  or  choose  from  volunteers. 

— After  each  scene,  have  the  class  describe,  analyze  and  note 
the  tactics  used. 

— What  did  the  participants  feel?  What  did  the  audience  feel? 

— How  applicable  is  this  to  their  own  experience? 

— Repeat  this  procedure  with  as  many  roles  as  time  allows. 


At  a personal  level  they  will  be 
evaluating  for  effectiveness 

Students  will  be  evaluating 
solutions  and  discussing  choices 
made 


If  role  play  is  not  going  well,  you  may  wish  to  use  the  readings 
provided  in  Student  Activity  6b. 

6b  may  be  done  in  small  groups  or  as  a class  activity. 

— Read  the  situation. 

— Consider  each  question  at  the  end  of  each  reading. 

— Individually  choose  the  solution  you  think  is  best. 

— Share  your  choice  with  the  group. 

— Discuss  the  choices,  addressing  the  following  questions: 

a)  What  would  help  you  act  on  this  solution  if  you  were  in  a 
similar  situation? 

b)  What  could  keep  you  from  acting  on  it? 

c)  What  could  you  do  to  help  a friend  carry  out  this 
solution? 
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Student  Activity  5 

It’s  All  in  the  Way  You  Look  at  Things 

Attitudes  and  Alcohol 


Attitudes  are  reflected  in  the  way  we  act  and  in  the  decisions  we 
make.  Are  the  drinking  and  driving  decisions  you  make  a reflection 
of  what’s  important  to  you  and  of  how  you  feel? 

Ask  yourself  the  following  questions: 


Yes 


No 


Undecided 


Would  you  ‘push’  drinks  on  other  people? 


Would  you  allow  a friend  to  drive  after  having  too  much 
to  drink? 


Would  you  drive  after  having  too  much  to  drink? 


If  you  drove  to  a party  and  knew  you  must  drive  home  would 
you  drink? 


Do  you  think  it’s  important  to  offer  non-alcoholic  drinks  at  a 
party? 


Do  you  feel  obligated  to  accept  a drink  from  a friend,  even  if 
you  don’t  want  to? 


Do  you  think  it  is  all  right  to  drink  as  long  as  you  don’t  get 
drunk? 


Do  you  think  whether  or  not  to  drink  and  how  much  to  drink 
should  be  a personal  decision? 


Student  Activity 

Role  Playing  — Not  for  Me,  Thanks 


• Begin  by  brainstorming  for  tactics  you  can  use  in  your  refusal 
(being  confident,  changing  topic,  etc.). 

• Role  playing  guidelines: 

— You  may  want  to  use  music  as  a background. 

— Participants  can  sit  on  desks  in  a front  comer  of  the  room  so 
they  can  be  seen. 

— The  offer-giver  should  only  use  as  much  pressure  as  he/she 
feels  comfortable  with. 

— The  aim  of  the  refuser  is  to  refuse  the  drink  and  remain 
comfortable  with  his/her  refusal. 

• Analyze  the  tactics  used  after  each  role  playing  episode.  Which 
were  most  effective  from  your  viewpoint? 


Tactics  Used  Letys  Go! 

Scenario  #7  (You,  a member  of  opposite  sex) 

You’ve  been  feeling  lousy  this  week.  Everything  has  been  going 
wrong.  You’re  at  a party,  have  had  a couple  of  drinks,  and  find 
it’s  just  going  nowhere  for  you.  Besides,  you  have  to  drive  the 
gang  home.  You  decide  not  to  have  any  more  to  drink.  A girl/ 
fellow  you’ve  been  interested  in  comes  up  and  says,  “Hey,  come 
on!  You’re  no  fun  tonight!  Have  a drink!”  How  do  you  respond? 


Scenario  #2  (You,  several  others) 

There’s  been  a big  fight.  Everyone  was  really  upset  but  it’s  all 
settled  now.  Everyone’s  having  another  drink  to  celebrate  that 
the  good  time  is  back  on.  You’ve  decided  you’ve  had  enough, 
but  everyone  else  is  joining  in  and  toasting.  What  do  you  do 
when  someone  asks  why  you’re  not? 


Scenario  #3  (You,  your  date’s  father) 

You  don’t  drink  at  all.  You  are  going  out  for  the  first  time  with  a 
person  you  have  wanted  to  get  to  know  for  a long  time.  You 
meet  your  friend’s  father  and  he  has  had  a couple  too  many.  He 
offers  you  a drink  and  wants  to  talk.  What  do  you  say? 
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Scenario  # 4 


Scenario  #5 


Scenario  # 6 


4 

(You,  two  or  three  friends) 

You  have  decided  not  to  drink  at  parties  but  still  very  much  like 
the  friends  that  you  party  with.  Most  of  the  people  at  the  parties 
you  go  to  drink.  You  haven’t  told  anyone  of  your  plans  and 
someone  notices  you’re  not  drinking.  They  use  one  of  the 
standard  lines  (Hey,  c’mon,  join  the  fun).  What  do  you  say? 


Or...  Create  your  own  scenarios. 


Scenario  #7 


Alternative  Activity  6b 

Readings  for  Discussion:  Dealing  with  Pressures 


Reading  #1  Jim  is  new  in  town  and  has  found  it  difficult  to  break  into  the 

A Chance  For  A Joy  Ride  cliques  that  exist  in  school.  One  day  he  is  invited  to  Fred’s  house. 

Happy  over  the  prospect  of  becoming  a member  of  this  group,  he 
goes.  On  his  arrival,  several  boys  welcome  him.  They  all  have  been 
drinking  heavily.  They  offer  Jim  a drink.  During  the  discussion, 

Fred  brags  about  knowing  how  to  drive,  having  learned  on  a farm 
tractor.  He  finds  the  keys  to  his  mother’s  car  and  invites  all  the  boys 
to  go  for  a joy  ride  before  his  mother  returns. 

Think  about  your  answers  to  these  questions: 

1 . If  you  were  Jim,  would  you  go  with  the  boys? 

• Yes 

• No 

• It  depends 

2.  If  you  did  go,  what  might  happen? 

• Accident 

• Parental  problems 

• Good  fun 

• Arrest 

• Acceptance  as  ‘ one  of  the  boys  ’ 

3.  If  you  did  not  go,  what  might  happen? 

• Being  made  fun  of 

• Being  called  ‘ chicken  ’ 

• Might  encourage  some  other  boys  to  think  twice 
before  going 


Reading  #2  A junior  high  school  girl,  Susan,  has  a ‘ crush  ’ on  a senior  high 

Riding  with  an  Intoxicated  school  boy,  Jerry,  who  pays  no  attention  to  her  although  he  is 
Driver  aware  that  she  likes  him.  One  night,  Susan  and  her  girl  friend, 

Pat,  are  walking  to  a local  Red  Rooster  store  when  Jerry  pulls 
up  in  a car  with  a friend  and  asks  them  if  they  want  to  go  for  a 
ride.  Thrilled  at  his  attention,  Susan  convinces  her  girl  friend  to 
go.  They  get  in  the  back  seat.  Jerry  offers  them  a sip  from  a 
nearly-empty  wine  bottle.  It  soon  becomes  apparent  that  he  and 
his  friend  have  been  drinking  as  he  starts  speeding  and 
otherwise  4 showing  off  ’. 

Think  about  your  answers  to  these  questions: 

1.  What  would  you  do  if  you  were  Pat? 

• Get  out  of  the  car 

• Stay  but  don’t  drink 

• Stay  and  have  a sip 
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Reading  # 3 
Drinking  Alcohol  at  a 
Home  Party 


4 

What  are  some  of  the  actions  Susan  could  take? 

• Stay  in  the  car 

• Leave  if  Pat  gets  out 

2.  If  Susan  decides  to  stay  in  the  car,  what  may  have  influenced 
her  to  make  that  decision? 

• Pressure  from  Jerry 

• Not  wanting  to  be  called  ‘ chicken  ’ 

• Wanting  to  impress  Jerry  and  friends 

• Trying  to  act  ‘ grown  up  ’ 

3.  If  Susan  decides  to  get  out  of  the  car,  why  might  she  make 
that  decision? 

• Safety 

• Fear  of  parental  disapproval 

• Not  wanting  to  get  Pat  into  trouble 

4.  What  might  be  the  consequences  of  that  decision? 

• Being  called  ‘ chicken  ’ 

• Not  having  Jerry  like  her 

• Being  safe 

• Having  Pat  respect  her 


One  day  after  school  Sandy  invites  six  of  her  classmates  to  hang 
out  in  her  family’s  new  rumpus  room  and  try  out  the  new  pool 
table.  Everyone  is  having  a good  time  when  one  of  Sandy’s  friends 
arrives  with  a large  bag  containing  cans  of  beer  or  bottles  of  wine. 
He/she  tries  to  get  everyone  to  join  him/her  in  ‘ having  a few  ’,  and 
succeeds  with  some  of  the  guests.  After  an  hour  Sandy’s  dad  shows 
up  and  sees  what’s  going  on. 

Think  about  your  answers  to  these  questions: 

1.  What  would  you  have  done  if  it  were  your  house?  Why? 

• Told  the  friend  with  the  alcohol  to  leave 

• Joined  in  the  drinking 

• Let  each  guest  make  his  own  decision 

2.  If  you  were  the  parents,  what  would  you  have  done? 

• Sent  everyone  home 

• Driven  everyone  home 

• Told  the  other  parents  about  the  incident 

• Punished  the  son  or  daughter 

3.  Why  might  a parent  react  differently  from  the  teenager? 

• Having  the  responsibility  of  the  guests  in  the  home 

• Being  concerned  for  their  safety 

• Parents  are  ‘ old-fashioned  ’ 

4.  How  do  you  think  your  other  friends  would  react  if  you  had  told 
the  friend  with  the  alcohol  to  leave? 
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LESSON 


Block  One 


Types  of  Decision  Making 


Summary 

• Explores  some  methods  of  making  decisions  and  how  they  can 
be  used  for  decisions  about  drinking  and  driving. 

Materials 

• Transparencies  3,  18 


Block  Two 


Impairment  of  Driving  Skills 


n 


C20CWI 


Summary 

• Examines  possible  relationships  between  effects  of  alcohol  and 
causes  of  accidents. 

Materials 

• Class  lots  of: 

— Student  Activity  7a  or  7b 

— Summary  of  Alcohol  Facts 


Block  Three 


Dealing  with  Bystander  Situations 


C2DCWI 


Summary 

• Provides  an  opportunity  through  role  playing  for  students  to 
rehearse  ways  of  dealing  with  drinking  and  driving  situations  in 
which  they  are  bystanders. 

Materials 

• Class  lot  of: 

— Student  Activity  8a  or  8b 


Block  One 


Types  of  Decision  Making 


Objectives 

m 

Additional  Content 
for  Teacher 


Students  will  be  able  to: 

• identify  common  ways  decisions  are  made 

• identify  how  decisions  regarding  drinking  and  driving  should  be 
made 


Decision  Making 

Following  is  a model  of  the  decision  process  used  in  this  program 
and  questions  that  will  help  explore  each  step. 


Need? 


• What  decision  has  to  be  made? 

• Whose  decision  is  it? 

• Who  is  affected? 


Information? 


Alternatives? 


• What  do  you  know? 

• What  do  you  need  to  find  out? 

• How  do  you  feel? 

• How  do  others  feel? 

• What  influences  are  present? 

• What  alternatives  are  seen  as  available? 

• Have  all  possible  alternatives  been 
considered? 


Consequences? 


• What  are  the  consequences  for  each 
alternative? 

• What  is  the  probability  of  each  consequence? 

• How  is  what’s  important  to  you  affected  by 
each  consequence? 


Positive  Balance 


• How  do  (-)  and  (+)  consequences  balance 
when  yourself  and  others  are  considered? 


Choice? 


Evaluation? 


• Which  consequence  offers  the  ‘best’  potential 
for  positive  consequences  with  the  least 
potential  for  negative  consequences? 

• What  were  the  results  of  your  decisions:  on 
self?  on  others?  what  would  you  do  the  same? 
different? 


Lesson  Plan 


Student  Activity 


Identifying  personal  decision 
making  style 


Listing  and  comparing 
techniques  for  making 
decisions 


Assessing  various  decision 
making  techniques  and 
comparing  to  personal  style 


Block  One:  Explores  some  methods  of  making 
decisions  and  how  they  can  be  used  for  decisions 
about  drinking  and  driving. 


Teacher  Activity 

Anticipatory  Set 

Transparency  3: 


Decision  Model  on  overhead. 

‘ Decisions  use  different  colour  to  highlight 
Questions  on  transparency  or  blackboard:  You  plan  to  start 
shopping  tonight  for  a new  (five  or  six  year  old)  car.  What  steps  will 
you  take?  Begin  a list! 

Explore  common  ways  used  to  make  decisions 

• Discuss  and  list  on  the  blackboard  methods  students  plan  to  use 
when  deciding  which  car  to  buy  (using  Consumer’s  Guide 
reports,  going  by  a manufacturer,  getting  advice  from  others, 
etc.). 

— What  information  do  you  need? 

— What  aspects  about  the  car  will  be  most  important  to  you? 

— Will  you  consult  with  anyone  else?  Who  will  influence  your 
decision  the  most? 

Key  Points: 

• People  have  a variety  of  ways  they  use  to  make  decisions. 

• Decisions  are  made  depending  on: 

— individual  style 

— situation  (pressure,  influences,  etc.) 

— importance  of  decision 

— past  experience 

Different  methods  can  be  used  for  different  situations. 


• Show  Transparency  18: 


Examining  decision 
methods  as  they  apply  to 
drinking  and  driving  decisions 


Examining  criteria  for 
selection  and  evaluation  of 
decision  methods 


Four  Types  of  Decision  Making 

• Discuss  how  some  of  the  techniques  listed  would  fit  into  these 
descriptions.  Use  examples  from  personal  experiences. 

Discuss  ways  of  making  drinking  and  driving  decisions. 

• Explore  how  individual  style,  situation,  importance  of  decision 
and  past  experience  influence  drinking  or  drinking  and  driving 
decisions.  How  do  these  factors  have  a different  influence  than 
they  do  when  the  decision  is  about  buying  a car? 

• In  some  cases,  especially  when  the  decision  is  a difficult  one,  we 
opt  out  of  making  a decision.  How  is  not  making  a decision,  or 
allowing  others  to  decide  for  us,  a decision? 

• How  is  timing  of  the  decision  important? 

• How  do  decisions  add  up?  When  a person  is  drinking  how  does 
one  decision  lead  to  another? 

Discuss  evaluation  of  decisions. 

• How  can  you  assess  your  decisions?  (beforehand,  check  out 
possible  consequences  in  positive  balance  - after  the  experience, 
check  out  real  consequences  using  positive  balance). 


Block  Two 


Impairment  of  Driving  Skills 


Objectives 


Additional  Content 
for  Teacher 


fifluoaorag 


Students  will  be  able  to: 

• describe  how  effects  of  alcohol  could  contribute  to  accidents  by 
impairing  driving  skills 


Impaired  Skills:  Experiments  that  measure  the  effects  of  alcohol 
on  specific  driving  skills  are  not  conclusive.  However,  we  do  know 
that  driving  skills,  in  general,  decrease  rapidly  as  blood  alcohol 
concentration  exceeds  0.05.  Also  the  speed  and  accuracy  of 
complex  tasks,  especially  those  tasks  which  involve  the  need  to 
process  information  (make  comparisons,  and  choose  a decision 
from  several  possibilities),  seem  to  be  consistently  affected  by 
alcohol. 

Risk  Factor:  When  discussing  the  risk  involved  in  drinking  and 
driving,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  use  information  related  to  drivers  who 
have  been  involved  in  accidents  and  have  been  tested  for  BAC  or 
impairment.  This  is  like  saying  only  two  students  in  the  class  didn’t 
complete  an  assignment  when  only  a few  assignments  were 
checked.  Roadside  surveys  attempt  to  describe  the  general 
population  of  drinking  drivers  and  alcohol-related  accidents. 

One  such  study  compares  the  frequency  of  impaired  drivers  to 
their  frequency  within  a fatality  population. 

• At  a BAC  of  .095%,  16  to  17  year  olds  were  potentially  83 
times  more  of  a fatality  risk  than  non-impaired  drivers  of  the 
same  age. 

• To  add  perspective,  for  those  aged  30  to  34  the  risk  potential 
was  55  times  as  great.  Warren  (1980)  included  the  risk  of  fatal 
accidents,  for  non-impaired  drivers,  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  age  related  factors  (like  inexperience)  increase  or 
decrease  probability  of  a fatal  crash.  The  results  indicated 
impaired  16  to  17  year  olds  are  165  times  more  likely  to  be 
involved  in  a fatal  accident  than  the  average  non-impaired 
driver  while  impaired  30  to  34  year  olds  are  17  times  as  likely. 


Lesson  Plan 


Block  Two:  Examines  possible  relationships 
between  effects  of  alcohol  and  causes  of  accidents. 


Student  Activity 


Reviewing  information 
about  effects  of  alcohol 


Teacher  Activity 

Review  effects  of  alcohol  on  body  and  apply  to  skills  needed 
for  driving. 

• Distribute  Summary  of  Alcohol  Facts.  (Refer  to  Lesson  1) 


• Inform  students  that  this  segment  will  look  at  how  the  effects  of 
alcohol  on  the  body  can  result  in  impaired  driving  skills. 

• Briefly  discuss  some  possibilities  and  list  on  the  board  (i.e., 
increased  time  required  to  make  a decision  may  mean  you  do 
not  apply  the  brakes  quickly  enough,  or  you  fail  to  switch  your 
car  into  neutral  on  ice). 

Allow  practice  in  applying  information  about  alcohol’s  effect  on  the 
body. 


Applying  information  about 
effects  of  alcohol 


• Distribute  Student  Activity  7a: 


Impairment  of  Driving  Skills 

• Allow  pupils  to  complete  the  activity  sheet. 


Relating  the  cause  of 
accidents  to  use  of  alcohol 


• Check  the  exercise  by  comparing  and  discussing  answers,  with 
emphasis  on  the  effects  which  would  be  the  most  likely  cause  of 
an  accident  if  the  driver  had  been  drinking. 


Further  Exploration 

• Use  Student  Activity  7b  with  the  Summary  of  Alcohol  Facts. 


Block  Three 


Dealing  with  Bystander  Situations 


Objectives 


Additional  Content 
for  Teacher 


Students  will  be  able  to: 

• demonstrate  the  ability  to  make  responsible  decisions  in  given 
situations  involving  riding  with  a drinking  driver. 


The  Bystander  Situation:  Discussion  about  adolescent  drinking 
and  driving  almost  always  focuses  on  the  drinking  driver.  Of  equal 
concern  is  the  adolescent  who,  for  whatever  reasons,  may  not  drink 
and  drive  but  consents  to  ride  with  a drinking  driver. 

This  phenomenon  raises  many  questions  regarding  the 
information,  feelings  and  values,  etc.,  that  would  differentiate  this 
individual  from  the  drinking  driver.  One  study  attempting  to  answer 
these  questions  suggests  that: 

• riding  with  a drinking  driver  represents  a risk-taking  or  deviant 
behaviour  to  the  adolescent  who  would  not  drink  and  drive  him/ 
herself. 

• Riding  with  a drinking  driver  may  be  a crucial  component  of 
the  learning  process  required  to  become  a drinking  driver.  The 
initial  influence  of  risk  is  diminished  as  one  is  affected  by  the 
modelling  of  the  drinking  driver,  past  experience  and  relaxed 
attitudes  toward  drinking  and  driving. 

People  who  do  not  drink  and  drive  themselves  but  consent  to  ride 
with  drinking  drivers  are: 

• exposing  themselves  to  risk 

• making  an  implicit  statement  that  it  is  all  right  to  drink  and 
drive 


Lesson  Plan 


Student  Activity 

Brainstorming  for 
strategies 


Increasing  personal 
repertoire  of  behaviours 

As  in  Lesson  Three,  students 
will  be  acting  out  scenarios 
at  the  front  of  the  class. 


Block  Three:  Provides  an  opportunity  through  role 
playing  for  students  to  rehearse  ways  of  dealing  with 
situations  in  which  they  are  bystanders. 

f 


Teacher  Activity 

Introduce  ‘bystander’  concept 

• Explore  the  ‘bystander’  situation  that  exists  for  individuals  who 
do  not  themselves  drink  and  drive,  but  are  exposed  to  risk  as  a 
result  of  a drinking  driver. 

— How  can  you  avoid  or  handle  these  situations? 

— List  some  of  these  ways  on  the  blackboard. 

• Inform  students  that  this  segment  will  concentrate  on  bystander 
situations  where: 

— a person  wants  to  avoid  riding  with  a drinking  driver 

— out  of  concern  for  a drinking  friend,  a person  would  like  to 
make  an  attempt  to  keep  him/her  from  driving. 

Begin  Role  Playing 

• Ask  students  to  suggest  some  advantages  that  role  playing  has 
as  a technique. 

• Distribute  Student  Activity  8a  or  8b: 


Student  Activity  8a 

Student  Activity  8b 

Rohn^-Yo.Anfe'U.Drtttr 

Ro*  PW**  Y<»  Krw  Nm  Ikt  Drttrr 

- 

* — 

— - 

— trsu... 

You  Are  Not  the  Drinker 

— Allow  time  to  create  scenarios  if  8b  is  used. 

— Choose  players  or  select  from  volunteers.  Allow  four  to  five 
minutes  for  groups  to  discuss,  brainstorm  for  alternatives, 
choose  roles  and  prepare  enactment. 

— After  each  enactment,  discuss  tactics  and  alternatives.  Which 
alternatives  were  the  most  effective?  Why? 

— How  did  players  feel  as  their  role  developed?  How  are  these 
feelings  similar  to  real  life  situations? 

— Do  students  feel  it  is  ‘their  business’  to  attempt  to  keep  a 
person  who  has  had  too  much  to  drink  from  driving?  Why  or 
why  not? 

I 
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Student  Activity 

Alcohol  Increases  the  Risk  of  Fatality 


• You  will  need  a copy  of  the  Summary  of  Alcohol  Facts. 

• Below  is  a list  of  the  most  common  causes  of  accidents  from 
Alberta  Transportation  Accident  Statistics  1980.  Only  a few 
drivers  were  actually  tested  for  alcohol.  It  is  estimated  that  40  to 
60%  of  fatalities  involve  alcohol. 

• Beside  each  cause  of  accident,  list  the  numbers  of  three  or  four 
effects  of  alcohol  from  the  Summary  which  MAY  or  COULD 
HAVE  been  the  underlying  cause  of  the  accident. 

• Be  prepared  to  explain  how  you  feel  your  choices  could  have 
caused  the  accident. 


Cause  of  Accident  Effects  of  Alcohol  Which  Could  Have  Been  the 

Cause  of  the  Accident 

Lost  control  

Following  too  closely  

Backing  unsafely  

Left  turn  across  path  

Failing  to  yield  R.O.W.  

(stop  sign) 

Unsafe  speed  

Failing  to  yield  R.O.W.  

(Rules  of  Road) 

Failing  to  change  lanes  safely  

Ignoring  traffic  control  device  

Ran  off  road  

Improper  passing  

Wrong  side  of  road  


Student  Activity  7b 

Impairment  of  Driving  Skills 

Beside  each  cause  of  accident,  list  alcohol- induced  impairments 
from  the  Summary  of  Alcohol  Facts  that  could  have  been  the 
underlying  cause  of  the  accident. 

Cause  of  Accident  Impairments 

1.  Control  of  Vehicle:  The 
driver  loses  control  of  the 
vehicle  (most  common 
cause  of  one  vehicle 

fatalities).  

2.  Controlling  Speed:  The 
driver  goes  too  fast  or  too 
slow.  S/he  changes  from 
fast  to  slow  and  back 

again  - erratic  speed.  

3.  Making  Turns:  The  driver 
runs  over  the  curb.  S/he 

goes  into  the  wrong  lane.  

4.  Keeping  Position:  The 
driver  weaves,  straddles 
lanes  and  drives  over  the 

centre  line.  

5.  Obeying  Traffic  Signals: 

The  driver  crosses  on  a 
yellow  light,  or  s/he  may 
go  through  a red  light  and 

stop  for  a green  light. 

6.  Starting  Up:  The  driver 
makes  quick  or  jerky 

starts.  

7.  Stopping:  The  driver  either 
stops  short  of  the  stop  sign 

or  overshoots  it  or  runs  it.  

8.  Signalling:  The  driver 
either  does  not  signal  at  all 

or  gives  the  wrong  signal.  

9.  Using  Lights:  The  driver 
either  forgets  to  switch  on 
the  lights,  or  if  s/he  does 
remember,  fails  to  dim 

them.  

10.  Shoulder-checking:  The 
driver  forgets  to  check  or 
doesn’t  see  an  oncoming 

vehicle  quickly  enough.  
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Student  Activity  8a 

m 

Role  Playing  - You  Are  Not  the  Drinker 


S 


Scenario  #7 


Scenario  # 2 


Scenario  # 3 


# Scenario  # 4 


Scenario  #5 


Scenario  # 6 


Scenario  #7 


Scenario  ## 

m 


(Kim,  two  or  three  concerned  friends) 

Kim  has  had  too  much  to  drink  for  driving.  Everyone  agrees.  He/ 
she  is  driving  alone,  and  using  his/her  parent’s  car.  He/ she  refuses 
to  give  up  the  car  keys  or  take  a cab.  It’s  too  far  to  walk. 

(Pat,  other  people  in  car,  other  party  goers) 

Pat  seems  okay  but  several  people  are  pretty  sure  she/he’s  had  too 
much  alcohol  to  drive.  He/she  brought  a carload  of  people  to  the 
party.  None  of  them  can  drive  for  various  reasons  (no  insurance, 
driver’s  license,  etc.). 

(You,  your  best  friend) 

Your  best  friend  is  pretty  drunk  and  is  ready  to  drive  home.  You 
feel  she/he  is  in  no  condition  to  drive;  and  even  if  she/he  doesn’t 
hurt  him/herself  or  someone  else,  she/he  is  liable  to  get  arrested 
and  face  all  the  hassle  that  involves.  But  you  know  you’re  going  to 
have  a tough  time  keeping  him/her  from  getting  in  the  car  since 
she/he  is  with  a special  date. 

(Darcy,  two  concerned  friends,  person  on  phone) 

Darcy  took  his/her  van  to  the  party,  planning  to  space  drinks.  He/ 
she  goes  a little  over,  but  plans  to  stay  longer.  In  the  middle  of  the 
party,  he/she  gets  a call  from  friends  who  want  to  be  picked  up. 
Several  people  at  the  party,  including  Darcy,  feel  he/ she  should  not 
go.  Darcy  is  on  the  phone  right  now. 

(Terry,  two  friends,  two  recruiters) 

Several  of  you  planned  to  ride  home  with  Terry,  who  planned  to 
stay  sober.  He/she  is  being  recruited  for  a chug-a-lug  contest. 

(You,  one  parent) 

Your  parents  are  separated.  The  parent  you  don’t  live  with  takes 
you  out  for  a fancy  meal,  has  too  much  to  drink,  and  shows  obvious 
signs  of  impairment.  You  had  only  one  drink  and  you  have  a 
driver’s  license  and  insurance.  The  atmosphere  has  been  very 
friendly  but  you  don’t  want  to  risk  your  life. 

(You,  one  parent) 

Same  as  #6,  but  you  have  no  license,  insurance  or  money. 

(You,  friends) 

You  and  your  friends  are  driving  to  an  important  sports  final  at 
another  school.  You  and  your  friends  are  going  in  three  cars, 
including  yours.  Only  your  buddy  wants  to  go  in  your  car  because 
you  won’t  allow  liquor  in  your  car. 
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Student  Activity  8b 


Scenario  #3  

# 


Scenario  # 4 


Scenario  #5 
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Block  One 


Blood  Alcohol  Concentration 


Summary 

• Provides  information  about  calculation  of  BAC  and  other 
methods  to  indicate  intoxication. 

Materials 

• Transparencies  3,  19 

• Class  lots  of: 

— Student  Activity  9 
— Student  copies  of  Transparency  19 


Block  Two 


Law  and  Insurance 


Summary 

• Provides  information  about  possible  legal  and  insurance 
consequences  of  drinking  and  driving  situations. 

Materials 

• Class  lots  of: 

— Student  Fact  Sheet  (Criminal  Code)  two  pages 


Block  Three  BAC  Decisions 


C2DQOTI 


Summary 

• Provides  practice  in  making  drinking  and  driving  decisions 
using  BAC  charts. 

Materials 

• Class  lots  of: 

— Student  Activity  10  (two  pages) 

— Student  copies  of  Transparency  19 
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Block  One 


Blood  Alcohol  Concentration 


Objectives 

m 


Additional  Content 
for  Teacher 


Students  will  be  able  to: 


• use  and  describe  limitations  of  BAC  charts  as  indicators  of 
intoxication 

• prepare  a plan  for  monitoring  BAC  by  counting  drinks  and  using 
the  BAC  chart 

• identify  behavioural  indicators  of  intoxication  and  describe  the 
limitations  involved  in  their  use 


A variety  of  methods  is  used  to  assess  levels  of  intoxication  or 
impairment.  Counting  drinks  and  behaviour  tests  are  often  not  very 
reliable  but  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  relatively  easy  to  use. 
A more  accurate  method  involves  calculating  BAC  or  blood  alcohol 
concentration.  This  is  the  method  the  police  use  via  a breathalyzer 
machine. 


Notes  on  BAC: 


Blood  alcohol  is  affected  by: 


body  mass  (as  it  affects  blood  volume).  The  larger  a person  is, 
the  more  blood  she/he  has  and  the  more  diluted  is  the  alcohol 
reaching  the  brain. 


• liver  capacity  to  oxidize  alcohol.  Most  charts  use  an  average 
figure  of  15  ml/hr  (about  one  drink)  but  this  is  an  average  figure. 
Individuals  will  vary  slightly. 

• type  of  body  tissue  (as  it  affects  blood  volume).  The  more 
muscular  or  lean  a person’s  body  is,  the  greater  the  blood 
volume  will  be.  A fat  150-pound  person  will  have  a higher  BAC 
than  a lean  150-pound  person  of  the  same  sex  if  they  consume 
the  same  amount  of  alcohol. 


Note:  Separate  male  and  female  BAC  charts  reflect  the  fact  that 
men  have  a higher  ratio  of  muscle  tissue  to  overall  body 
tissue  than  women  do. 


# 
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Lesson  Plan 


Block  One:  Provides  information  about  calculation 
of  BAC  and  other  methods  to  indicate  intoxication. 


Student  Activity 


Identifying  commonly  used 
methods  to  determine 
intoxication 


Assessing  behavioural 
methods 


Teacher  Activity 

Anticipatory  Set 

Transparency  3: 


Decision  Model  on  overhead 

‘Information’ ; use  different  colour  to  highlight 

Question  on  blackboard  or  on  overhead:  Are  you  intoxicated,  drunk 

or  just  impaired?  How  can  you  tell? 

• Discuss  answers  to  anticipatory  set,  listing  various  techniques 
people  use  or  have  heard  of  to  determine  if  they  are  impaired. 
The  class  may  wish  to  reject  some  methods  as  being  too 
unreliable.  Reflect  on  points  raised  previously  about  myths,  how 
they  develop  and  why  they  are  maintained. 

• Try  to  divide  the  techniques  forjudging  intoxication  into 
categories.  Two  possible  ones  are: 

— counting  drinks 

— behavioural  indicators 

Discuss  behaviour  indicators  of  intoxication. 

• What  are  some  behaviour  indicators  of  intoxication? 

— change  in  personality 

— mood  swings 

— being  aware  of  ‘personal’  indicators  (i.e.  numbness  of  lips 
or  nose,  etc.) 

— using  ‘tests’  (counting  backwards  by  threes,  sway  tests,  etc.) 

• What  are  some  problems  with  using  behaviour  indicators?  (Not 
attended  to  because  of  increased  confidence,  not  always  reliable 
as  practice  makes  you  better.) 

Explain  concept  of  BAC  - blood  alcohol  concentration  (also  known 
as  BAL  - blood  alcohol  level.) 

• Ask  for  a volunteer  to  explain  what  .08  BAC  means. 

— When  alcohol  enters  the  bloodstream,  a certain  concentration 
or  level  of  parts  of  alcohol  per  parts  of  blood  results. 


Integrating  information 
about  BAC 


Using  BAC  charts  to 
calculate  simple  situations 


— This  is  usually  measured  in  milligrams  of  alcohol  per  1 00 
millilitres  of  blood. 

— 80  mg%  and  .08  both  mean  that  there  are  80  milligrams  of 
alcohol  in  a 100  millilitre  sample  of  blood. 

Note:  Impairment  of  some  skills  begins  at  .02.  Impairment  is 

influenced  by  factors  like  health,  emotions,  other  drugs,  etc. 

Introduce  BAC  chart 


• Show  Transparency  19: 


I '"isgr*** | 


BAC  Chart 

• Point  out  the  following: 

— this  chart  uses  mg  % 

— .08  = 80  mg  % 

— There  are  different  charts  for  males  and  females  (most 
females  have  less  muscle,  therefore,  less  blood,  and,  therefore, 
a higher  concentration  of  alcohol  results). 

— You  have  to  subtract  1 5 mg%  for  each  hour  that  elapses  as 
the  body  metabolizes  alcohol  at  that  rate. 

Note:  Obviously  you  can’t  subtract  15mg%  unless  you  had  the 
drink  at  the  beginning  of  the  hour.  Spacing  is  important. 

— The  charts  provide  reasonable  estimates,  not  exact  figures. 
Many  individual  differences  are  not  taken  into  account  in 
charts  of  this  type. 


Allow  for  practice  in  using  the  BAC  chart. 


• Distribute  Student  Activity  9: 


Student  Activity  9 

iigoarKSHiJBeeDKi  casxBi? 
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Figure  It  Out  - Using  BAC  Charts  and  Student  copies  of 
Transparency  19 

• Work  through  some  sample  exercises. 

• Allow  students  to  complete  the  exercise.  You  may  wish  to 
divide  the  class  into  small  groups  to  discuss  answers. 
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Block  Two 


Law  and  Insurance 


Objectives 


Students  will  be  able  to: 

• distinguish  between  impaired  driving  offenses,  .08  offences,  and 
care  and  control  offences 

• describe  the  effect  of  accidents  or  convictions  on  vehicle 
insurance 


Additional  Content 
for  Teacher 


Breathalyzer:  The  breathalyzer  test  measures  blood  alcohol 
content  (BAC)  indirectly.  It  is  able  to  do  so  because  small  amounts 
of  alcohol  are  eliminated  by  the  lungs,  and  these  amounts  are  in  a 
known  proportion  to  blood  alcohol  level. 

Penalties:  At  the  time  of  writing,  persons  under  1 8 years  of  age  are 
charged  under  the  Young  Offender’s  Act.  A judge  may  fine  up  to 
$ 1 ,000,  order  community  work  be  done,  prohibit  driving,  place  the 
offender  on  probation  or  place  him/her  in  custody.  In  addition,  a 
minimum  six  month  licence  suspension,  a licence  reinstatement  fee 
of  $125,  and  attendance  at  an  Alberta  Impaired  Drivers’ Course  are 
penalties  imposed  on  the  offender  under  the  Alberta  Motor 
Vehicles  Act. 

A person  18  years  or  older  is  charged  under  the  Criminal  Code 
and  can  be  fined,  sent  to  jail  and  be  prohibited  from  driving  for  a 
specified  minimum  of  six  months. 

Maximum  penalties  under  the  Criminal  Code  when  impaired 
driving  results  in  an  accident  that  kills  or  injures  people  are: 

• Impaired  driving  causing  bodily  harm:  up  to  10  years  in  prison 
and  up  to  a 10-year  prohibition  from  driving. 

• Impaired  driving  causing  death:  up  to  14  years  in  prison  and  up 
to  a 10-year  prohibition  from  driving. 

• Criminal  negligence  causing  bodily  harm:  up  to  10  years  in 
prison  and  up  to  a 10-year  prohibition  from  driving. 

• Manslaughter  and  criminal  negligence  causing  death:  up  to  life 
in  prison  and  up  to  a lifetime  prohibition  from  driving. 

The  Code  may  change  at  any  time  - you  can  check  out  current 
practices  with  your  local  RCMP  or  city  police. 

Care  or  Control  Offences:  ‘Care  or  control’  can  be  a confusing 
issue.  Many  people  assume  that  they  must  actually  be  driving  a car 
on  a public  road  to  be  charged  with  a drinking-and-driving  offence. 
This  is  not  true.  These  offences  can  occur  anywhere,  on  public  or 
private  land,  and  in  connection  with  any  kind  of  motorized  vehicle, 
or  a boat  or  plane.  You  do  not  need  to  actually  be  driving  to  be 
charged,  so  long  as  you  could  be  judged  to  have  the  ‘care  and 
control’  of  the  vehicle.  An  intoxicated  driver  found  asleep  in  a 
parked  car  can  be  charged,  as  can  an  intoxicated  driver  who 
approaches  his  or  her  vehicle,  keys  in  hand,  prepared  to  drive. 
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Dial-a-Law:  For  additional  information,  you  or  your  students  can 
contact  Dial-a-Law  in  Calgary  1-800-332- 1 09 1 (toll  free). 
Recorded  messages  deal  with  the  following  subjects  in  detail: 

Tape  #56  - Breathalyzer  Offences 

57  - Impaired  Driving 

58  - Driving  Offences 

59  - Criminal  Records 

A printed  copy  of  the  recorded  message  will  also  be  mailed  out,  on 
request. 


Lesson  Plan 


Student  Activity 


Reflecting  on  the  usefulness 
of  laws 


Integrating  information  about 
laws  to  personal  frame  of 
reference 


Block  Two:  Provides  information  about  possible 
legal  and  insurance  consequences  of  drinking  and 
driving  situations. 


Teacher  Activity 

Discuss  provisions  in  the  law  to  protect  people  from  impaired 
drivers. 

• Remind  students  of  the  discussion  they  had  in  Lesson  3 
(statistics),  when  they  discussed  ways  of  cutting  down  on 
accidents. 

• Laws  about  impaired  driving  are  a reflection  of  a general 
attempt  to  control  drinking  drivers.  (Laws  are  made  by  elected 
representatives.) 

• Are  laws  an  effective  way  to  control  impaired  driving?  Why? 
Why  not? 

Use  a story  format  to  describe  how  the  law  is  translated  into 
action. 

• Distribute  Student  Fact  Sheet  Criminal  Code  (two  pages) 

• Ask  students  to  imagine  a person  who  is  driving  home  after  a 
party.  This  person  may  or  may  not  feel  they’ve  had  too  much  to 
drink  but: 

— is  stopped  by  the  police  who  request  a breath  sample  for  the 
roadside  screening  device. 

Refer  to  Section  238.5  on  the  Criminal  Code  fact  sheets  (Right  to  request  a sample). 


— if  the  driver  refuses  to  give  a breath  sample  or  doesn’t  give  a 
proper  one,  the  law  states  that  the  same  penalties  can  be 
given  as  for  .08  offences. 

Refer  to  Section  238.3  and  238.5  (Refusal  to  give  a sample). 


— if  the  driver’s  BAC  is  below  .08  but  driving  was  irregular,  he/ 
she  can  be  charged  with  impaired  driving.  A driver  can  be 
impaired  by  other  drugs  including  amphetamines,  cannabis 
and  cold  remedies. 

It  is  the  driver’s  responsibility  to  be  certain  he/she  is  not  impaired 
by  anything  before  getting  behind  the  wheel. 

Refer  to  Section  237  (Impaired  driving). 
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Exploring  issues  surrounding 
drinking /driving  laws 


Researching  information 
regarding  vehicle  insurance 


— if  the  driver’s  BAC  is  over  .08,  he/she  can  be  automatically 
charged  with  an  .08  offence.  (In  practice  the  results  of  the 
roadside  screening  device  are  confirmed  with  further  tests  at 
the  police  station.) 

Refer  to  Section  237  (.08  offences). 

— suppose  our  driver  realized  he/she  was  really  too  drunk  to 
drive  and  pulled  over  to  sleep  it  off.  If  he/ she  has  the  ‘care  or 
control’  of  the  car  when  police  come  along  and  has  BAC  over 
.08,  he/she  can  be  charged  with  a care  or  control  offence. 

Refer  to  Section  237  Care  or  Control  (also  see  Additional  Content). 


• Briefly  discuss  common  reactions  to  being  stopped,  tested  and / 
or  charged  (sometimes  anger  or  tears). 

• Explore  issues  surrounding  the  impaired  driving  laws.  For 
example,  is  it  fair  to  be  charged  if  you  are  only  taking  a 
prescription  drug?  Have  a BAC  of  below  .08? 

Briefly  discuss  how  an  accident  or  conviction  affects  insurance. 
(Generally,  insurance  doubles  with  the  first  conviction  and  triples 
with  a second  conviction.) 

• As  information  about  insurance  is  subject  to  change,  this  is  best 
handled  by  getting  information  directly  from  insurance 
companies. 

• Some  questions  the  students  may  be  interested  in: 

— What  happens  to  insurance  rates  after  an  accident?  after  a 
conviction? 

— What  happens  to  rates  after  an  accident  plus  a conviction? 

— Are  people  often  refused  insurance  because  of  a previous 
conviction? 

— Can  insurance  companies  get  a copy  of  your  driving  record? 

— Will  your  insurance  cover  you  if  you  have  an  accident  that 
results  in  an  .08  or  impaired  driving  conviction? 


Further  Exploration 

• Discuss  or  debate  other  ways  of  reducing  impaired  driving,  i.e.: 

— increase  risk  of  arrest 

— increase  severity  of  punishment 

— increase  or  change  public  information  and  education 

— intervention 

— increase  drinking  age 

— have  license  screening 

— detection  devices  in  bars 

— devices  in  cars 
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Block  Three 


6 

BAC  Decisions 


Objectives 


MOGStM® 


Students  will  be  able  to: 

• demonstrate  understanding  of  a BAC  chart  by  calculating  BAC’s 
for  given  characters 

• apply  a decision  making  process  to  make  responsible  decisions 
in  sample  situations 

• distinguish  between  drinking  and  maintaining  social 
competence  and  drinking  and  maintaining  driving  competence 


Additional  Content  The  situations  used  in  this  lesson  are  intended  to  be  relevant  to  the 

for  Teacher  lives  and  experiences  of  students. 

You  may  wish  to  change  some  of  the  details  to  adapt  to  your 
own  group  of  students. 

Or  better  still  - have  students  create  their  own  scenarios. 
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Lesson  Plan 

Student  Activity 

Comparing  BAC  effects  on 
social  and  on  driving  skills 


Applying  information  about 
BAC  charts 


Block  Three:  Provides  practice  in  making  drinking 
and  driving  decisions  using  BAC  charts. 


% 


Teacher  Activity 

Differentiate  between  drinking  and  maintaining  social  competence 
and  maintaining  driving  competence. 

• Discuss: 

— Determine  the  difference  between  the  amount  you  can  drink 
and  remain  socially  competent  (not  offend  friends,  etc.)  and 
amount  you  can  drink  and  still  be  competent  to  drive. 

— At  what  BAC  do  you  feel  social  competence  is  impaired? 
What  BAC  for  driving? 

— What  other  factors  could  affect  impairment  of  each?  (setting, 
past  experience,  mixing  drugs,  emotions,  etc.) 

Allow  practice  in  using  BAC  charts  to  make  drinking  and  driving 
decisions. 


• Review  use  of  BAC  charts. 

• Discuss  tests  for  impairment.  (See  Additional  Content) 

• Distribute  Student  Activity  1 0: 

Who  Has  the  Wheel  - BAC  and  Decisions  and  Student  Copies  of 
Transparency  19. 

Student  Activity  10 


— Work  through  You  Decide  # 1 as  a class 

— Allow  students  to  complete  the  remainder  of  the  exercise  on 
their  own  or  in  pairs. 

— Discuss  answers. 


% 
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WESSON 

6 


Ideal  Body 
WeiaKt  (lbs/) 

No.  ofDrinks 
l 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

100 

50 

101 

152 

203 

253 

304 

355 

406 

456 

507 

Boc  Chart  12.5 

40 

80 

120 

162 

ZOZ 

244 

282 

324 

364 

404 

For  Females  (5b 

34 

65 

I0( 

135 

1 69 

203 

237 

271 

304 

336 

175 

29 

58 

87 

117 

146 

175 

204 

233 

26Z 

292 

200 

26 

50 

76 

10 1 

126 

152 

177 

203 

227 

253 

225 

22 

45 

68 

91 

113 

136 

(59 

182 

204 

227 

2fo 

20 

41 

6/ 

82 

IOI 

122 

142 

162 

l£2 

2oa 

I drink  - I 1/2  volume  oz.  of  rum,  rye,  scotch,  brandy,  ^in,  vodka,  etc  and  lio^eurs 
I IZ  oz.  bottle  of  normal  strength  beer 

3 oz-  of  fortified  w me 

4 - 5 or.  d table  wine 


Ideal  Body 
Weisht  ((bs.) 

No.  cf  Drinks 
1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

100 

43 

87 

130 

174 

ZI7 

261 

304 

348 

39( 

435 

Bac  Chart  1 25 

34 

69 

103 

(39 

173 

209 

242 

276 

312 

346 

For  Males  J50 

29 

58 

87 

1(6 

145 

174 

203 

232 

26  ( 

290 

(75 

25 

50 

75 

100 

125 

150 

175 

200 

225 

2?0 

200 

22 

43 

66 

87 

108 

130 

(52 

174 

195 

217 

2 25 

19 

39 

58 

78 

97 

(17 

136 

(56 

(75 

195 

250 

17 

35 

52 

70 

87 

io 5 

127 

139 

156 

113 

Hours  Since  First  Drink  - l 2 3^56 

Subtract  From  6AC  If  30  45  60  75  90 


ADAPTED  FROM  THE  CANADA  SAFETY  COUNCIL  BLOOD  ALCOHOL  CHART 

.05  = 80MG% 
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Student  Activity  9 

Figure  It  Out  - Using  BAC  Charts 


WESSON 

6 


The  oxidation  time  is  how  long  it  takes  your  body  to  oxidize  (or 
convert  to  water  and  carbon  dioxide)  the  alcohol  in  one  standard 
drink. 

Use  the  following  procedure  to  find  your  Oxidation  Time.  You 
will  need  copies  of  the  BAC  chart. 

1.  Find  your  weight  on  the  right  chart.  (If  you  are  overweight, 
please  lie  and  use  your  ideal  weight!) 

2.  The  first  column  shows  what  your  BAC  would  be  after  one 
drink.  Write  that  figure  below. 

3.  How  many  15’s  are  in  that  figure? 

This  tells  you  how  many  hours  it  takes  your  body 
to  oxidize  one  drink  (Oxidation  Time). 

A — if  you’ve  chosen  a .00  decision 

You  will  use  the  Oxidation  Time  to  space  your  drinks.  You  could 
have  one  drink  every hours. 

B — if  you’ve  chosen  a .03  decision 

• Start  with  1 drink  per  hour  (first  column  of  chart) 

• Remember  to  subtract  15  for  each  hour 

• STOP  when  you  reach  30  mg% 


1 drink,  1 hour  = -15  = 

2 drinks,  2 hours  = -30  = 

3 drinks,  3 hours  = -45  = 

4 drinks,  4 hours  = -60  = 


— If  you’ve  chosen  a .03  decision 

How  many  drinks  will  you  have  to  stop  at? 

Once  you  reach  .03,  you  have  to  switch  over  to  your  oxidation 
time  or  your  BAC  will  continue  to  rise. 
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C — if  you’ve  chosen  an  .08  decision 

• Start  with  1 drink  per  hour  (first  column  of  chart) 

• Remember  to  subtract  1 5 for  each  hour 

• STOP  when  you  reach  80  mg% 


1 drink,  1 hour  = -15  = 

2 drinks,  2 hours  = -30  = 

3 drinks,  3 hours  = -45  = 

4 drinks,  4 hours  = -60  = 

5 drinks,  5 hours  = -75  = 

6 drinks,  6 hours  = -90  = 


— If  you’ve  chosen  a .08  decision 

How  many  drinks  will  you  have  to  stop  at?  

Once  you  reach  .08,  you  have  to  switch  over  to  your  oxidation 
time  or  your  BAC  will  continue  to  rise . 


Student  Fact  Sheet  - Criminal  Code 


Actual  Excerpts  from 
Criminal  Code 


The  Criminal  Code  of  Canada  provides  for  two  basic  offences 
related  to  the  abuse  of  alcohol  by  a person  found  to  be  in  care  and 
control  of,  or  when  operating  a motor  vehicle  upon  our  roadways. 

1.  The  major  charge  is  under  Section  237(a)  in  which  the  offence 
is  referred  to  as  ‘impaired  driving’  - driving  or  having  care  or 
control  of  a motor  vehicle  while  his/her  ability  to  operate  the 
vehicle,  vessel  or  aircraft  is  impaired  by  alcohol  or  a drug  . 

Under  the  provision  of  Section  237(b)  a new  offence  was 
created  in  which  any  person  found  to  be  operating  a vehicle  or 
sitting  in  control  of  a motionless  vehicle  while  his/her  blood 
alcohol  level  is  in  excess  of  .08  is  guilty  of  an  offence. 

2.  Section  238  requires  a person  suspected  of  impaired  driving  to 
submit  a breath  test  when  requested  to  do  so  by  a peace  officer. 
Not  to  comply  with  the  request  results  in  a prosecution  of  an 
offence  of  failure  to  take  the  breath  test.  Penalties  for  conviction 
are  the  same  as  for  Section  237. 

237.  Every  one  commits  an  offence  who  operates  a motor 
vehicle  or  vessel  or  operates  or  assists  in  the  operation  of  an  aircraft 
or  has  the  care  or  control  of  a motor  vehicle,  vessel  or  aircraft 
whether  it  is  in  motion  or  not, 

(a)  while  his  ability  to  operate  the  vehicle,  vessel  or  aircraft  is 
impaired  by  alcohol  or  a drug;  or 

(b)  having  consumed  alcohol  in  such  a quantity  that  the 
concentration  thereof  in  his  blood  exceeds  eighty  milligrams  of 
alcohol  in  one  hundred  milliliters  of  blood. 

238. (3)  Where  a peace  officer  believes  on  reasonable  and 
probable  grounds  that  a person  is  committing,  or  at  any  time  within 
the  preceding  two  hours  has  committed,  as  a result  of  the 
consumption  of  alcohol,  an  offence  under  Section  237,  he  may,  by 
demand  made  to  that  person  forthwith  or  as  soon  as  practicable, 
require  him  to  provide  then  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  is  practicable 

(a)  such  samples  of  his  breath  as  in  the  opinion  of  a qualified 
technician 

(b)  such  samples  of  his  blood,  under  the  conditions  referred  to  in 
subsection  (4),  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  qualified  medical 
practitioner  or  qualified  technician  taking  samples  are 
necessary  to  enable  a proper  analysis  to  be  made  in  order  to 
determine  the  concentration,  if  any,  of  alcohol  in  his  blood,  and 
to  accompany  the  peace  officer  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
such  samples  to  be  taken. 

(5)  Every  one  commits  an  offence  who,  without  reasonable 
excuse,  fails  or  refuses  to  comply  with  a demand  made  to  him  by  a 
peace  officer  under  this  section. 

239. (1)  Every  one  who  commits  an  offence  under  Section  237 
or  238  is  guilty  of  an  indictable  offence  or  an  offence  punishable  on 
summary  conviction  and  is  liable. 
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Penalties  for  Impaired 
Drivers 


Section  Description 

Sentence 

Upon 

Indictment 

Procedure 

Possible  Sentence 
Upon  Summary 
Conviction  % 

Procedure 

233  Dangerous  operation 
of  a motor  vehicle 

up  to  5 years 
in  jail 

Up  to  $2,000  fine 
or  6 months  in  jail 
or  both 

236  Failure  to  stop  at 
scene  of  accident 

up  to  2 years 
in  jail 

same  as  233 

237(a)  Driving  while 
ability  impaired 
by  alcohol  or 
drugs 

up  to  5 years 
in  jail 

First  offence 
minimum  fine  $300, 
maximum  $2,000  or 
6 months  in  jail  or 
both 

Second  offence  not 
less  than  14  days  jail 
but  up  to  6 months 


For  each  subsequent 
offence  not  less  than 
90  days  jail,  but  up  to 
6 months 

237(b)  Operating  motor 
vehicle  while 
blood  alcohol 
content  over  .08 

same  as  for  237(a) 

238(5)  Failing  to  provide 
a breath  or  blood 
sample 

same  as  for  237(a) 

239(2)  Impaired  driving 
causing  bodily 
harm 

up  to  10  years 
in  jail 

239(3)  Impaired  driving 
causing  death 

up  to  14  years 
in  jail 

242(4)  Driving  while 
prohibited  or 
disqualified  from 
driving 

up  to  2 years 
in  jail 

same  as  233 

* 


t 
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Student  Activity  10 

Who  Takes  the  Wheel  - BAC  and  Decisions 


You  Decide  # / Bill  and  Chrissy  are  celebrating  Chrissy’s  birthday  at  a fancy 

restaurant.  Bill  weighs  150  pounds  and  Chrissy  weighs  125  pounds. 
They  arrive  at  the  restaurant  at  8:00  p.m.  and  leave  at  10:00  p.m. 
They  each  have  a cocktail  before  dinner,  one  glass  of  wine  with  the 
meal  and  a second  glass  of  wine  with  dessert. 

What  Are  the  Facts?  What  is  Chrissy’s  estimated  BAC? 

What  is  Bill’s  estimated  BAC? 

What  factors  (that  you  have  information  about)  might  increase  their 
intoxication? 

What  factors  might  decrease  their  intoxication? 

WhatyS  Your  Opinion?  Should  Chrissy  drive?  (Explain  your  answer.) 

Should  Bill?  (Explain.) 


If  you  feel  neither  should  drive,  what  can  they  do?  (Brainstorm.) 


What  would  your  probable  choice  be? 

You  Decide  #2  Murgatroyd  and  Isabella  went  to  a victory  celebration  and  had  a 

great  evening.  They  arrived  at  8:00  p.m.,  four  hours  ago. 
Murgatroyd  weighs  225  pounds  and  Isabella  weighs  105  pounds. 
Isabella  had  four  drinks  and  she’s  pretty  sure  Murgatroyd  had  two 
for  each  one  she  had.  Murgatroyd  has  just  gotten  over  the  flu  and  a 
cold  and  had  taken  some  cold  remedies  earlier  in  the  day. 

What  Are  the  Facts?  What  is  Isabella’s  estimated  BAC? 

What  is  Murgatroyd’s? 

What  factors  might  increase  their  intoxication? 

What  factors  might  decrease  their  intoxication? 
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Should  Isabella  drive?  (Explain.) 


What’s  Your  Opinion? 

Should  Murgatroyd  drive?  Why  or  why  not? 

If  you  feel  neither  should  drive,  what  can  they  do?  (Brainstorm.) 
What  would  your  probable  choice  be? 

If  they  stay  another  hour  without  drinking  will  this  change  your 
decision?  Why  or  why  not? 


You  Decide  # 3 


Two  hours?  Why  or  why  not? 

Chris,  Terry  and  Darcy  are  buddies.  Chris  is  a 100-pound  female, 
Terry  is  a 150-pound  male  and  Darcy  is  a 125 -pound  female. 
Assuming  that  they  space  their  drinks,  how  much  can  each  drink  at 
a five  hour  party  and  be  below  .08? 

Chris Terry Darcy 

How  many  drinks  could  you  have  for  .08?  drinks 

How  much  can  each  drink  at  a five  hour  party  and  be  below  .03? 

Chris Terry Darcy 

How  many  drinks  could  you  have  for  .03?  drinks 

If  these  individuals  wanted  to  drink  but  go  on  the  road  as  close  to 
.00  as  possible,  how  much  could  each  drink? 

Chris Terry Darcy 

How  many  drinks  could  you  have  for  .00?  drinks 

What  would  your  probable  choice  be?  .00?  .03?  .08?  (Assume  you 
are  driving,) 

Why? 

How  long  does  it  take  for  your  body  to  oxidize  one  drink? 

hours 


♦ 
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LJlSSUJN 


Block  One 


Positive  Balance 


mocw 


Summary 

• Provides  an  opportunity  to  apply  positive  balance  to  alternatives 
and  consequences  chart. 

Materials 

• Transparency  3 

• Alternatives  and  Consequences  chart  filled  out  in  Lesson  2 


Block  Two 


Hot  Wheels 


caocm 


Summary 

• Uses  a film  to  present  life-like  situations  for  later  analysis 

Materials 

• ‘Hot  Wheels’  film  or  videotape 


Block  Three 


Summary 

• Examines  and  discusses  decision  making  employed  in  the  film 

Materials 

• Class  lot  of: 

— Student  Activity  1 1 
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Block  One 


Positive  Balance 


Objectives 


Additional  Content 
for  Teacher 


KMOTiftlS 


% 

Students  will  be  able  to: 

• demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  concept  of  positive  balance 
by  selecting  appropriate  alternatives  in  chosen  situations 


There  are  many  factors  that  influence  decision  making.  This  lesson 
focuses  on  the  effect  of  factors  such  as: 

• personal  values 

• situation  (social,  business,  etc.) 

• consideration  of  others 

• available  ‘escape  routes’  or  the  available  alternatives  should  first 
choices  not  work  out 

In  planning  ‘escape  routes’  students  can  anticipate  problems  which 
may  arise  to  interfere  with  their  plans.  For  drinking  and  driving 
issues  ‘escape  routes’  could  include  such  things  as  carrying  extra 
money  for  a cab  or  bringing  a sleeping  bag  to  stay  over. 


% 


% 
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Lesson  Plan 


Block  One:  Provides  an  opportunity  to  determine 
positive  balance  using  alternatives  and 
consequences. 


Student  Activity 


Review 


Teacher  Activity 

Anticipatory  Set 


Decision  Model  on  overhead 

Question  on  blackboard  or  on  overhead:  How  do  we  find  a positive 
balance? 

• Review  use  of  the  model: 

— Generate  alternatives 

— Draw  out  ‘likely’  and  ‘possible’  consequences 

— Assign  weights  or  values  to  consequences  according  to 
information  and  pressures 

— Add  up  all  positives  and  balance  them  off  against  the  sum  of 
negatives 

— Choose  the  alternative  with  the  highest  positive  balance 

Allow  practice  in  assigning  weights  (valuing)  and  finding  the 
positive  balance. 

• Distribute  copies  of  Student  Activity  4: 


Alternatives  and  Consequences  chart  (partially  filled  out  in  Lesson 
2 and  retained  for  this  lesson) 

• Allow  students  to  update  their  chart  with  additional 

consequences  that  have  been  generated  as  a result  of  gaining 
information  in  intervening  lessons. 


Students  assign  weights  to 
consequences  and  add  up  all 
positives  and  negatives  in 
order  to  compare  alternatives 
to  see  which  alternative  has 
the  highest  positive  balance 

Students  fill  in  a personal 
action  plan  that  details  how 
they  will  implement  their 
decisions  (perhaps  using  ideas 
gathered  from  role  playing). 
They  also  prepare  plans  for 
< escape  routes’  - what  they 
will  do  if  their  plans  go  awry 
(Le.  always  have  cab  fare, 
cab  phone  number  and  plan 
to  take  a cab,  etc.) 


• Discuss  how  to  assign  weights  to  the  consequences.  One  way  is 
to  use  a one  to  five  scale,  where  a value  of  one  would  be 
assigned  to  a consequence  that  is  ‘not  very  important’,  up  to  a 
value  of  five  for  a consequence  that  is  ‘very  important’.  The 
class  may  develop  their  own  scale.  In  addition,  ‘likely’ 
consequences  may  be  assigned  an  increased  value  (perhaps  one 
or  two)  over  ‘possible’  consequences. 

• Discuss  individual  action  plans  and  ‘escape  routes’. 


I 


I 


I 
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Blocks  Two  & Three 


Hot  Wheels 


Objectives 

Additional  Content 
for  Teacher 


Students  will  be  able  to  identify  factors  affecting  decision  making 
in  sample  situations. 

Following  is  a description  of  the  film  ‘Hot  Wheels’.  This  description 
should  assist  the  teacher  to  identify  characters  and  the  main  scenes 
during  the  discussion  that  follows  the  film. 

The  opening  scene  is  at  a roller  rink.  Lenny  is  on  the  phone  making 
arrangements  to  deliver  and  get  payment  for  a car  that  he  has 
‘scooped’.  He  plans  to  drive  his  own  car  and  asks  his  friend,  Eddie, 
to  drive  the  stolen  car.  Eddie  refuses  (he  does  not  want  to  get  in 
trouble  ‘again’),  but  he  does  agree  to  follow  in  Lenny’s  car. 

Next  we  meet  Andy,  Rob  and  ‘Peaches’.  They  are  interested  in 
getting  Margo  and  Kate  to  spend  the  evening  with  them.  Rob  takes 
too  long  to  ask  Margo  and  she  makes  other  arrangements. 

Feeling  rejected,  Andy,  Rob  and  Peaches  hire  a taxi  and  pay  the 
driver  to  buy  liquor  for  them.  Peaches  suggests  the  idea  of 
‘borrowing’  a car,  to  which  Andy  immediately  agrees.  Though  Rob 
begins  listing  negative  consequences,  Andy  rushes  the  decision  and 
Rob  finally  decides  to  go  along. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  disco,  Kate  has  had  too  much  to  drink  and  is 
uneasy  about  continuing  the  evening.  Margo  pressures  her  to  stay 
anyway  and  Kate  relunctantly  agrees. 

Andy  and  his  friends  stop  at  a burger  place.  Peaches  meets  a 
couple  of  friends,  Heather  and  Amy,  and  invites  them  to  go  along. 
Amy  wants  to  go  but  Heather  doesn’t.  She  says,  “You  can  go  if  you 
want  to.  I don’t  really  want  to  go,  okay?” 

The  next  scene  shows  Andy,  Rob  and  Peaches  at  their  table 
again.  (Amy  has  decided  to  go  with  them.) 

Stop  Point  18  minutes 

The  two  cars  of  teenagers  meet  up  at  a stop  light  and  begin  racing 
each  other  through  the  rain-slicked  streets.  When  Andy’s  car  winds 
up  tumbling  down  an  embankment,  Lenny  drives  away  to  avoid 
getting  involved. 


Lesson  Plan 


Student  Activity 

Students  select  one  character 
from  the  description  in  the 
Student  Activity.  They  will 
analyze  how  this  character 
makes  decisions  with  special 
attention  to: 

— what  influences  the 
decisions 

— the  alternatives  available 


Blocks  Two  & Three:  Examine  and  discuss 
decision  making  employed  in  the  film 
‘Hot  Wheels’. 


% 


Teacher  Activity 

• Distribute  Student  Activity  1 1 : 


Hot  Wheels 

— Before  showing  the  film,  check  to  be  certain  that  each 
character  described  in  the  Student  Activity  is  assigned  to  at 
least  two  students. 

Show  the  film  up  to  the  stop  point  described  in  Additional  Content 

(about  1 8 minutes  into  the  film). 

• Review  the  main  decisions  to  this  point. 

Suggestions: 

— Eddie  going  with  Lenny  to  deliver  the  stolen  car 

— Andy,  Rob  and  Peaches  stealing  the  car 

— Margo  and  Kate  - staying  with  Lenny  and  Eddie 

— Amy  and  Heather  - going  with  Peaches  and  his  friends 

• Discuss: 

— How  did  these  characters  make  their  decisions? 

What  information  and/or  pressures  seemed  to  be  the  most 

significant  ones  for  your  character? 

Show  the  remainder  of  the  film. 

• Discuss: 

— Why  did  Rob  go  along  even  after  identifying  the  possible 
consequences?  Relate  Rob’s  action  to  previous  discussions 
about  how  values  and  probability  interact  to  influence 
decisions  (i.e.,  Rob  did  not  feel  comfortable  with  what  was 
going  on  - why  did  he  do  it?) 
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— What  ‘escape  routes’  were  available  for  your  character? 

— When  you  feel  you  would  have  made  a different  decision 
than  your  character  made,  would  you  also  have  used  a 
different  method  of  making  the  decision?  How? 

— What  is  your  own  reaction  to  the  following  lines  in  the  film: 

Kate  (at  the  disco):  “I  can’t  take  it  easy  (with  the  liquor). 
Every  time  I turn  around  there’s  another  beer  on  the 
table.” 

Heather:  “I  don’t  live  too  far  away  and  I could  do  with  the 
walk.” 

Lenny:  “I’ll  take  you  home  when  you  start  acting  your 
age.” 

Allow  students  to  complete  the  exercise  at  the  bottom  of  the 
student  activity.  Discuss  reasons  for  their  choices. 
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Student  Activity  1 1 

Hot  Wheels 


You  will  be  seeing  a film  that  shows  teenagers  in  the  process  of 
making  some  decisions. 

From  the  list  of  characters  below,  choose  one  character  whose 
decisions  you  will  pay  particular  attention  to  during  the  film. 


As  you  watch  the  film:  • Try  to  identify  - what  or  who  influences  the  decision,  the 

alternatives  that  are  available? 


Here  are  some  clues  to 
help  you  recognize  the 
characters  in  the  film: 


Lenny  - has  his  own  car,  (he  is  on  the  phone  in  the  opening  scene) 

Eddie  - Lenny’s  friend,  he  has  been  in  trouble  with  the  law  before 

Andy  - plays  hockey,  is  interested  in  Kate  (he  wears  a plaid  shirt) 

Rob  - Andy’s  friend,  is  a bit  shy  (he  has  dark  hair) 

Peaches  - youngest  of  the  three  friends,  tends  to  be  a mischief- 
maker  (he  is  blonde) 

Margo  - very  outgoing,  she  seems  quite  sophisticated  (she  has 
long  hair) 

Kate  - Margo’s  friend,  she  lets  Margo  take  the  lead 

Amy  - is  interested  in  Peaches,  makes  her  own  decisions 
(she  has  blonde  hair) 

Heather  - Sticks  to  her  decisions,  is  able  to  communicate  well  (she 
has  dark  hair) 


What  characters  did 
you  most  appreciate? 


Try  ranking  the  characters  (beside  the  descriptions  give  each 
character  a number  ranking,  where  #1  is  the  character  that  you 
most  appreciate).  Discuss  reasons  for  your  ranking. 
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Appendix 

Self-Test  on  Drinking  and  Driving  For  Teenagers 


Used  with  permission  from: 

United  States  Department  of  Transportation  National  Highway 

Traffic  Safety  Administration,  Washington,  D.C. 

Prepared  by:  Joseph  Colmen,  Ph.D. 

Robert  Berger,  Ph.D. 

Note:  Most  of  the  statements  in  this  Self-Test  have  been  used  in 
research  studies  in  which  teenagers  have  co-operated. 

The  Self- Test  is  intended  only  to  give  an  indication  of  where 
a person  may  stand  on  a variety  of  attitudes  related  to  use 
of  alcoholic  beverages  and  automobiles. 


Instructions  Forty  statements  are  given  on  the  next  few  pages.  Each  statement 

describes  an  attitude  teenagers  sometimes  express  about  drinking 
alcohol,  driving,  or  doing  both  at  the  same  time.  Some  will  appear 
to  be  more  directly  related  to  drinking  and  driving  than  others. 

You  may  Strongly  Agree , Agree , Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree , 
Disagree  or  Strongly  Disagree  with  each  of  the  statements.  You 
show  how  you  feel  by  using  a number  to  represent  your  answer,  as 
follows: 

If  you... 

• Strongly  Agree , write  a 1 on  the  line  at  the  right. 

• Agree , but  not  strongly,  write  a 2. 

• Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree , write  a 3. 

• Disagree , but  not  strongly,  write  a 4. 

• Disagree  Strongly , write  a 5. 

Read  each  statement  carefully  before  giving  your  answer. 


Note  to  the  Teacher  The  self-test  may  be  used  in  several  ways: 

• As  a pre-test 

— It  can  help  prepare  students  for  studying  the  unit. 

The  assessment  is  likely  to  help  students  to  define  their 
own  attitudes,  thus  providing  a clear  start  point. 

Each  set  of  questions  has  a group  of  statements  that 
represent  attitudes  that  may  be  held  by  teenagers.  They  are 
generally  grouped  so  that  a high  or  low  score  represents  the 
extremes  of  the  attitude  represented.  For  example,  in  Set  1 a 
high  score  of  25  would  indicate  a very  good  knowledge  of 
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the  risk  of  driving  after  drinking  while  a low  score  of  5 
would  indicate  a very  poor  knowledge  of  those  risks.  It  may 
increase  students’  awareness  of  many  areas  which  are  related 
to  drinking  and  driving  decisions  (i.e.,  peer  pressure, 
perceived  risk)  which  will  be  explored  in  the  unit. 

As  a pre-test/post-test 

— It  can  help  students  to  assess  their  personal  change  in  attitude 
by  comparing  scores. 

— Within  the  class,  comparisons  can  be  made  to  find  out  which 
questions  (or  sets)  had  the  most  change,  which  questions  had 
the  least  change,  etc.  Discuss  why  these  differences  exist  for 
particular  attitudes. 

As  a discussion  starter 

— Students  can  tabulate  the  results  of  the  test,  discussing  where 
there  was  most  and  where  there  was  least  agreement  or 
change  in  the  class,  which  questions  were  most  significant, 
etc. 

— Students  can  explore  the  intent  of  each  set  of  questions, 
discussing  what  the  set  was  meant  to  explore  and  how  well 
it  did. 

— Students  can  discuss  how  significant  each  of  these  areas  are 
in  determining  how  people  behave  in  drinking  and  driving 
decisions. 


Self-Test  on  Drinking  and  Driving 


Instructions  on  how  to  answer  questions.  In  the  box  at  the  right  of 
each  statement,  IF  YOU 

• Strongly  Agree .write  in  the  number  1 

• Agree , But  Not  Strongly write  in  the  number  2 

• Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree write  in  the  number  3 

• Disagree , But  Not  Strongly write  in  the  number  4 

• Strongly  Disagree write  in  the  number  5 


Set  1 


1.  If  a person  concentrates  hard  enough,  he  or  she  can 
overcome  any  effect  that  drinking  may  have  upon  driving. 

2.  If  you  drive  home  from  a party  late  at  night  when  most 
roads  are  deserted,  there  is  not  much  danger  in  driving 
after  drinking. 

3.  It’s  all  right  for  a person  who  has  been  drinking  to  drive, 
as  long  as  he  or  she  shows  no  signs  of  being  drunk. 

4.  If  you’re  going  to  have  an  accident,  you’ll  have  one 
anyhow,  regardless  of  drinking. 

5.  A drink  or  two  helps  people  drive  better  because  it  relaxes 
them. 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


To  get  your  score  for  Set  1:  Add  the  column  of  numbers  and 
write  the  sum  in  the  box  to  the  right. 


Set  2 


6.  If  I tried  to  stop  someone  from  driving  after  drinking,  the 
person  would  probably  think  I was  butting  in  where  I 
shouldn’t. 


□ 


7.  Even  if  I wanted  to,  I would  probably  not  be  able  to  stop 
someone  from  driving  after  drinking. 

8.  If  people  want  to  kill  themselves,  that’s  their  business. 

9.  I wouldn’t  like  someone  to  try  to  stop  me  from  driving 
after  drinking. 

10.  Usually,  if  you  try  to  help  someone  else  out  of  a dangerous 
situation,  you  risk  getting  yourself  into  one. 

To  get  your  score  for  Set  2:  Add  the  column  of  numbers  and 
write  the  sum  in  the  box  to  the  right. 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
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Set  3 


1 1 . My  friends  would  not  disapprove  of  me  for  driving  after 

drinking.  I I 

1 2.  Getting  into  trouble  with  my  parents  would  not  keep  me 

from  driving  after  drinking.  I I 

13.  The  thought  that  I might  get  into  trouble  with  the  police 

would  not  keep  me  from  driving  after  drinking.  I — I 

14.  Iam  not  scared  by  the  thought  that  I might  seriously 

injure  myself  or  someone  else  by  driving  after  drinking.  I — I 

15.  The  fear  of  damaging  the  car  would  not  keep  me  from 

driving  after  drinking.  I — I 

To  get  your  score  for  Set  3:  Add  the  column  of  numbers  and 
write  the  sum  in  the  box  to  the  right.  


Set  4 


16.  The  speed  limit  on  the  open  road  spoils  the  pleasure  of 
driving  for  most  teenagers. 

17.  Many  teenagers  use  driving  to  let  off  steam. 

18.  Being  able  to  drive  a car  makes  teenagers  feel  more 
confident  in  their  relations  with  others  their  age. 

19.  An  evening  with  friends  is  not  much  fun  unless  one  of 
them  has  a car. 

20.  There  is  something  about  being  behind  the  wheel  of  a car 

that  makes  one  feel  more  adult.  I — I 

To  get  your  score  for  Set  4:  Add  the  column  of  numbers  and 

write  the  sum  in  the  box  to  the  right. 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


Set  5 


21.  I usually  do  things  that  everybody  else  is  doing.  EH 

22.  What  my  friends  think  of  me  is  the  most  important  thing 

in  my  life.  I — I 

23.  I would  ride  in  a friend’s  car  even  if  that  person  has  been 

drinking  a lot.  I — I 

24.  Often  I do  things  just  so  I won’t  feel  left  out  of  the  group 

I’m  with.  I — I 

25.  I often  worry  about  what  other  people  think  about  things 

Ido.  □ 

To  get  your  score  for  Set  5:  Add  the  column  of  numbers  and 
write  the  sum  in  the  box  to  the  right.  
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Set  6 


26.  Adults  try  to  stop  teenagers  from  driving  just  to  show 
their  power. 

27.  I don’t  think  it  would  help  me  to  go  to  my  parents  for 
advice. 

28.  I feel  I should  have  the  right  to  drink  if  my  parents  do. 

29.  My  parents  have  no  real  understanding  of  what  I want 
out  of  life. 


□ 

□ 

□ 


30.  I wouldn’t  dare  call  my  parents  to  come  and  take  me 

home  if  either  I or  a friend  I was  with  got  drunk.  I I 

To  get  your  score  for  Set  6:  Add  the  column  of  numbers  and 
write  the  sum  in  the  box  to  the  right.  


Set  7 


31.1  can’t  help  getting  into  arguments  when  people  disagree 

with  me.  I I 

32.  If  people  annoy  me,  I am  apt  to  say  what  I think  of  them.  EH 


33.  At  times,  I have  a strong  urge  to  do  things  that  may  be 
harmful  or  shocking  to  others. 

34.  I usually  take  a person  up  on  a dare. 

35.  I easily  become  impatient  with  others. 


□ 

□ 

□ 


♦ 


To  get  your  score  for  Set  7:  Add  the  column  of  numbers  and 
write  the  sum  in  the  box  to  the  right. 


Set  8 


36.  I often  act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  without  thinking 

things  through.  I — I 

37.  I tend  to  change  my  mind  abruptly.  EH 

38.  From  time  to  time  I do  things  that  are  really  reckless.  EH 


39.  Often  I don’t  consider  the  consequences  before  I 
do  things. 

40.  There  have  been  times  when  I felt  like  smashing  things. 


□ 

□ 


To  get  your  score  for  Set  8:  Add  the  column  of  numbers  and 
write  the  sum  in  the  box  to  the  right. 


One  way  to  use  these  scores  is  to  compare  the  results  of  the 
test  before  and  after  completing  the  Alcohol,  Adolescents  and 
Driving  unit. 
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